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much, lias been distributed to the captors, or is now ready | 
for distribution, or has been deposited according to law in 
the Treasury of the United States. 


| 

' 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported back House resolution No. 
43, regulating the compensation of the district 
attorney for the western district of Virginia, with 
the recommendation thatit donot pass; and moved 
that it be laid upon the table; which motion was 
agreed to. 


CAPTAIN SHERBURNE, ETC. 


Mr. DUNN. I ask the unanimous consent | 
of the House that the Committee of the Whole || 
House on the Private Calendar be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill No. 564, 
for the relief of Captains John P. Sherburne and 
H. Clay Wood, of the United States Army, and | 
that the same be recommitted to the Committee | 
on Military Affairs. 

There was no objection; and it was agreed to | 
accordingly. 


| 
CLOTHES LOST IN THE ARMY. | 


Mr. BUFFINTON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back House bill No. 
588, to provide for the immediate payment for 
clothes lost in the service by soldiersin the Army | 
of the United States, with the recommendation 
thatit do not pass; and moved thatit be laid upon 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT BRIDGES IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. BUFFINTON, from the same committee, 
reported adversely upon the memorial of the As- 
sembly of Minnesota, asking Congress to repair 
Government bridges, &c.; which was laid upon 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 


INVALID APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. STEVENS. The invalid ‘appropriation 


bill was made the special order for Tuesday of | 
next week; butif there be no objection I will ask 
that it be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union to-day, as a 
special order. It will not consume much time, 
as it only provides for regular appropriations. 1 
make that motion. 

There was no objection; and it was agreed to 
accordingly. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr.CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that Ihave been detained at home for the last 
week by severe illness. If there be no objection, 
I ask that my vote shall be recorded in favor of 
the passage of the Army appropriation bill, which 
was under consideration yesterday. 

Mr.GURLEY. IL ask the same privilege. 

There was no objection; and Messrs. CAMPBELL | 
and Gurzey recorded their votes in favor of the 
passage of the Army appropriation bill 


INVALID PENSION BILL—-AGAIN. 


Mr. STEVENS moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 
for the purpose of taking up House bill No. 616, | 
making appropriations for the payment of invalid | 
and other pensions of the United States for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1864. 

Phe motion was agreed to; and the House ac- | 
cordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Epwarps 





in the chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN stated the question in order 
to be the consideration of the special order, being 
the invalid pension appropriation bill. 

The bill was read in extenso. 


lowing proviso: 


ant rovided, That no pension shall be paid under this act to 

on person who has been engs ged in the preseut rebellion | 

Sena the Government of the United States, or has in any 
ay given aid and comfort to those engaged in the rebellion. 


The proviso was agreed to. ' 


Mr. DUELL moved the adoption of the fol- | 
| 


| ing as to its object. 


| of Ways and Means, notwithstanding the papers 


| Ways and Means. 





Mr.STEVENS moved that the committee rise, 
and report the bill to the House, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Epwarps reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union had, according to order, had the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 


| the invalid pension appropriation bill, and had 


directed him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and alse moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Mr. STEVENS moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Mattory in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to test Sanderson’s breech-loading cannon. 

Mr. STEVENS. I ask the gentleman from | 
Maryland, (Mr. Crisrieip,] who is entitled to 
the floor, to permit me to make a statement in 
reference to the national finances. 

Mr. CRISFIELD. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. STEVENS. The bill which I introduced 
some days since, to provide means to defray the 
expenses of the Government, produced a coat 

-changers as hideousas that sent 


among the poner 
ewish cousins when they were 


forth by their 
kicked outofthetemple. It produced,whatseemed 
to me, an unaccountable excitement in financial 
circles. This was caused, 1 suppose, by wrong 
information as to its origin, and a misunderstand- 
This was partly the fault of 
letter writers, and partly the fault of stock-jobbing 
money editors. I perceive the money article of 
the Philadelphia Press, of Monday of this week, | 
represents the bill as reported by the Committee 


of last week stated its true origin. I] suppose these 
money-article editors are some dishonest brokers 
who make gain by their misrepresentations. The 
bill, as all knew who wished to know, was intro- | 
duced by me on my individual responsibility, on 
the call of the States, with the sole object, as | 
then stated, of referring it to the Committee of 
Neither the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor the Committge of Ways and Means 
had ever been consulted with regard to it; nor, 
although referred to them on motion of the mover, 
has it ever been considered by the committee. 

So much for the origin of the bill. 

Its contents and objects seem to be equally mis- 
understood or misrepresenied. 

It is known to this House that I do not approve 
of the present financial system of the Govern- 
ment. When this Congress assembled a year 
ago, all the banks of the Union, as well as the Gov- 
ernment, had suspended specie payments. The 
last $50,000,000 of loan, which had been taken 
by the banks at a discount of $5,500,000, payable 
in coin, was no longer paid in anything but the 
currency of suspended banks. The immense ex- 
penses of the Government (from $2,000,000 to | 
$3,000,000 daily ) were to be provided for. Itwas 
impossible to negotiate loans,exceptat a ruinous 
discount. The Committee of Ways and Means 
were expected to provide the means, without any 
suggestions from any quarter to aidthem. After 


careful deliberation, the committee, or rather, asit 
turned out, the one half of them, determined to 
inagurate a system of national currency consist- 
ing of legal tender notes, receivable in all trans- 
actions between individuals, and between individ- | 


| annually by bullion mongers. 


| were obliged to pay. 


| that amount. 


uals and the Government, and convertible into 
bonds of fe United States, bearing six per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually in lawful money, 


| and redeemable in twenty years in gold or silver 


coin. The issue of $150,000,000 of such notes 
was authorized, and of $500,000,000 of twenty 
years bonds, 

The system was simple in its machinery, and 
easily understood. Itformed auniform currency, 
sustained by the faith of the Government, and fur- 


nishing but one currency for all classes of people. 


It was believed that as the legal tender notes ac- 
cumulated in the hands of bankers and capitalists 
they would invest them in six per cent, bonds, so 
as to realize a profit from their capital. The in- 
stinct of avarice or gain would never allow them 
to remain long idle. This conversion and recon- 
version would have absorbed the $500,000,000 
within the fiscal year, and supplied all the wants 
of Government. So long as the legal tender notes 
remained unconverted the Government would have 


| had the benefit of the circulation without interest. 
| This was the plan of the committee. The currency 


has proved the mostacceptable ever offered to the 
people. This was the condition of the bills as pre- 
sented originally, and as they passed the House. 

But the simplicity and harmony of this system 


| were doomed to be mangled and destroyed as it 


passed through the Senate, They began by mak- 
ing two kinds of currency for the same commu- 
nity—a fatal mistake wherever it occurs. ‘They 
provided that bonds issued as above stated should 


| receive the interest in gold, while the interest of 
| all other bonds should be payable in legal tender 


notes, thus producing at the outset a deprecia- 
tion of the United States notes, and creating a 
demand for gold to be taken advantage of semi- 
Without such 
provision, there would have been no demand for 


/ a single dollar of gold to be used in this country. 
| If merchants wished to import goods beyond our 


exports, and that required gold, I should feel but 
little sympathy for them, whatever premium they 
Jeing unable to defeat this 
provision, I procured to be inserted a section mak- 
ing the duties on imports payable in gold. This 
was to enable the Government to meet the pay- 
ment of interest in coin. That had one good and 
one bad effect. It increased our tariff some thirty 
per cent., but it compelled our merchants to go 


_ among the Shylocks to purchase coin to pay their 
| duties. 


These combined provisions form a mine 
of wealth for brokers and bankers. The duties 
and interest wili require $60,000,000 of gold an- 
nually, and soon double that amount. Now, our 
banks and brokers have scarcely that amount 
on hand. They may put the price as high as 
they please, it must be paid. Suppose the banks 
in our three great commercial cities to yg or 
If half yearly they sell the half 
of it to the Government and merchants at thirty 
per cent., using the other half to the end of the 
year and then selling it, they would clear by this 
single vperation thirty per cent. on their capital, 
and have all the profits of loans, on deposits, 
and currency eee besides. The gold would 
return to their vaults, possibly, by the payment 
of interest on the very bonds they held them- 
selves, and so to be ready for the same operation 


| at the next semi-annual payment, doubling their 


capital in three years. If a financial system which 
produces such results be wise, then lam laboring 
under a great mistake. 

The next error was to change the twenty year 


bonds into bonds redeemable at the option of the 
| Government in five years, and payable in twenty 


| higher than short ones. 


years. We all know these Jong loans sell much 


But the most unsalable 


| kind of bond is that payable in a short time if the 


| 





obligor choose, or at any intermediate time.up to 
a distant day at his option. Every man wishes 
to know when his investment will fall due, so as 
to know how to arrange for business for reinvest- 
ment. The very uncertainty of the day of payment 
is a great fault; hence our bonds sell some five per 
cent. lower than an absolute twenty year loan 
would; yet no one believes that we shall be able 
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ite need, rises above all constitutions and laws, | 
and, in defiance of both, allows the people to seek || 
their own safety; but when the right is admitted, ] 
the difficulties only begin. I] 
What is justifiable cause of revolution? Ex- 
treme cases are easily disposed of. Clear usurp- 
ation, accompanied by oppression from which 
there is no other escape, will justify a resort to | 
this terrible remedy. It is only in doubtful cases 
there is any real trouble. To mark the exact line 
which separates justifiable from unjustifiable rev- 
sjution isan exceedingly delicate task. They run 
ito each other like light and shade, and the line 
tween them is undefinable. But all doubt is ad- 
verse to the right. Revolution is a change in the 
s.ate of the Government; and, when accomplished | 

,a mode and by means not provided by oe. to 

justifiable must be to escape from usurpation 
) the part of the Government, offensive and in- 
lerable, from which there is no other relief, and 
chen only when the evils of submission overbal- 
ice the probable evils of revolution. 

Of what act of this Government did the insur- 
gents complain? Look through all their mani- 
festoes, Mr. Chairman, and you will fail to dis- 
cover a single albegation that this Government had 
violated any right appertaining to them particu- 
larly, or had failed in any one instance to give 
them all the protection it was its duty to give. 
Examine your records, and you will find no act 
or judgment of this Government, or any Depart- 
ment of it, by which southern rights, as contra- | 
distinguished from similar rights elsewhere, have 
been touched, or in any manner interfered with, | 
except to aid, encourage, and protect. No sec- 
tionalism, adverse to the South, has ever influ- | 
enced this Government. The Administration, 
with scarcely an intermission, has been in south- 
ern hands, or hands selected by southern votes. 

During the seventy-two years the Government 
has been in operation, to the beginning of the pres- 
ent Administration, the executive chair has been 
occupied by citizens of the South and slavehold- 
ers for nearly fifty years; for ten years it was held 
by citizens of the North, selected clearly by south- 
ern votes; and for 7 twelve years by northern 
men not so chosen. For twenty years immedi- 
ately preceding, and at the time of the revolt, the 
South controlled thatdepartment. From the origin 
of the Government to the secessi8n of the south- 
ern States, the slave States had a clear majority 
in the Senate; and almost for the whole period, 
the South, by its own members and others in its 
interest, had possession of this House. From the 
beginning of the Government, it is not too much 
to say, the South has controlled the operations of | 
this Government, and shaped its policy; and that | 





policy has, in thé’ main, been directed to the pro- | 
motion of southern interests. All acquisitions of 
territory have been in that quarter, and for the 
most part devoted to southern institutions. Louis- 
jana and Florida were purchased with the com- 
mon treasure, and devoted to the enhancement of 
southern power. Texas was brought in, and de- 
voted to the same purpose; and was paid for by 
the blood and treasure of the whole country, freely 
expended on the plains of Mexico. That war was 
a southern war, brought on in aid of southern 
aggrandizement, and its fruits were devoted to the 
sull further enhancement of southern power. The 
public treasure has been lavished to promote south- 
ern interests; her coasts have been fortified and 
guarded; her harbors have been improved and 
made accessible; and her territory has been res- 
cued from the savage, who, for her security and 
convenience, has been driven across the Missis- 
sippi at the national expense. The current of 
national justice and favor to the southern States 
was not broken or impeded by a single obstacle. 
Nocounter-current has ever diverted or distu rbed, 
even temporarily, its uniform and steady flow. 

_ Not one act of unkindness or injurious discrim- 
ination can be traced to this Government. Not | 
one right had been molested, and not one of its | 
citizens had failed, in any proper case, to share 
ts protecting care. Southern property had never 
been molested by this Government, nor a slave 
had been touched; nor can a single instance be 
shown in which it had failed to bring into requi- 
Siton its whole constitutional power to protect 
and restore that description of property to its law- 
fulowner, Not one is even alleged. This Gov- |, 
ernment had faithfully discharged its whole duty 
to the southern States. It hind done even more to || 


| lead to general ruin. 


practical harm had they done? 


| * 
| ecute them? 


| much deeper. 
| elementary principles of our system. The revo- 


promote southern interests than could have been 
required of it, either in law or in morals; and such 
must be the judgment of impartial history. 


The authors of the rebellion do not pretend to | 
justify themselves on the rround of oppression, 
| usurpation, or wrong proceeding from this Gov- 


ernment, but on the state of northern sentiment 
respecting the institution of slavery, and the legis- 
lation of some of the northern States, framed to 
embarrass the recapture and restoration of fugi- 
tives from service. The conclusive answer to 
these allegations is, that the acts complained of 


are not the acts of this Government, and it is in | 


no sense responsible for them. 

It would be quite as just to hold this Govern- 
ment responsible for the unkind cuts at Yankee 
thrift and enterprise which southern people not 
unfrequently adios in; and even more just to 
hold it responsible for the expulsion from a south- 
ern State of a northern lawyer who had gone 
there to question, before the courts, the constitu- 
tionality of itslegislation. What would be thought 
of the people of Connecticut raising the standard 
of revolt against the authority of this Govern- 
ment because General Hill has put into his arith- 
metic, and southern people teach their children, 
that the people of New England make wooden 


|| nutmegs, and impose them on the world for the 

| genuine article; or of Massachusetts, because the 
| people of South Carolina expelled Judge Hoar for 
| daring to question, in her own courts, the consti- 


tutionality of her own legislation, bearing heavily, 
as he supposed, on his clients? These are evils 
for which this Government is not responsible, and 
cannot prevent. ‘They are outside of its juris- 
diction; and the reference to them, as justifying 
the rebellion, are shallow pretexts to delude the 


| credulous of their own region. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot sufficiently condemn 
the insane or wicked denunciations of slavery and 
slaveholders which have distinguished and dis- 
graced northern literature; nor can | condemn too 
strongly that spirit which has found utterance in 
those silly and futile enactments called personal 
liberty bills. They spring from a senseless and 


aaa 
|| fanatical antipathy to an institution which is not 


comprehended; they defame our national char- 
acter; they tend to the disruption of nationai con- 


cord; and if they ever reach a practical result, it | 


| will be the utter demolition of the race they pro- 


fess to benefit. 
‘Ty’ 
They can produce no good toany one, but may 


rehensille, but mere ideas, without the power,and, 


in the ordinary and quiet course of our system, | 
|| not likely to-acquire the power to produce practi- 


What | 


cal results. They were vain utterances. 
j Had northern 
denunciations of slavery ever deprived the South 
of a single slave, impaired his value, or weakened 
the master’s hold? We knowthey had not. On 
the contrary, slave property was never more se- 


| cure, and the fugitive slave act had never been bet- 
| terexecuted, than atthe beginning of the rebellion. 


This is unquestionably proved by the market value 
of slaves, which, in the ten or twelve years im- 


| mediately before the rebellion, had more than 


doubled, and was steadily rising. Had any south- 


| ern man ever been arrested under the personal 


But until this war broke | 
| forth, they were mere ideas; very wrong and rep- 
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in each to overleap the boundary which separates 
them, and trench on the rights of the other. From 
the adoption of the Constitution there has existed 
a class of politicians in every State whose mis- 
sion seems to have been to inflame the jealousy 
of the States and excite their antipathies against 
the General Government. Denying the true char- 
acter and nationality of the Government, they 


| insist that the Constitution did not form a gov- 


/ cated to believe its truth. 


ernment of the people, but was merely a league 
between sovereign States, from which each State 
might withdraw at pleasure. For over thirty years 
this dogma has been persistently pressed upon the 
public mind, and avery large portion of the pres- 
ent generation of southern people have been edu- 
Every circumstance 
calculated to give color to the error or excite their 
fears has been seized and adroitly pressed to prove 
both the truth of the dogma and the necessity of 


| applying itin practice. Thus educated and urged, 


it needed only the occurrence of some event or the 


| agitation of some measure of general importance, 


strongly enlisting southern feelings and inclining 
the southern mind in one direction, to bring about 
acatastrophe. ‘The tirade against slavery, and 


the election of a President on a sectional platform 


by a sectional vote, supplied that unity. These 
circumstances were eagerly and joyfully seized by 
the leaders of the conspiracy, and, through their 
agency, the people of the South were frichtened 


| into the belief that their institutions were assailed; 


liberty bills, or a single attempt been made to ex- | 


Not one; and if there had been, 
every one knows they would have been stricken 
down by the judicial power as unconstitutional. 

These proceedings are very wrong, and deserve 
the condemnation of every right-minded man, but 
they did no material harm to the South. They 
were insults, but not injuries. ‘They demand re- 
proof, but do not justify revolution. Nor did they 
cause it. The causes of that deplorable event lie 
They are to be looked for in the 


lution emanates from that natural antagonism, in- 
separable from our system, between the State and 


| national Governments, excited and lashed into 
| frenzy by the arts and efforts of ambitious and 


bad men. 
Oursystem embracesatwo-fold government: the 
general or national, with limited and defined pow- 


| ers, but paramount within its sphere; the States, 


with the undefined residuum of sovereignty, but 
inferior in dignity and authority. Thelines which 


| mark the authority of the two are well defined in 


the Constitution; yet there is a natural tendency 


and, before they had time for the sober second 
thought, they were rushed into the vortex of rev- 
olution. The revolt might, and probably would, 
have occurred if there never had been any agiia- 
tion of the slavery question; and certainly would 
if any question had arisen on which the southern 
people could have been unitedly arrayed against 
the policy of thisGovernment. It was attempted 
in 1832, when the South was agitated on the tariff 
question; and the country then probably would 
have been plunged into civil war, had it not been 
suppressed by the prompt decision of the then 
President. 

The insurrection stands without justification 
inlaw or morals. It is a rebellion, not against 
usurpation, not to resist oppression, not to re dress 
grievances, but to overthrow and destroy the Gov- 
ernment itself; and the American people are con- 
strained by the most sacred obligations of citizen- 
ship, by constitutioaal duty and the love of order, 
by the instinct of self-preservation and the fear of 
anarchy, by the traditions of the past and the hope 
of the future, by their public character and the 
cause of constitutional freedom everywhere, to 
vindicate their nationality, and to resist a rebel- 
lion so causelessly and rashly begun. The rebels 
seized the sword, and the American people were 
left no alternative but to accept the gage of battle, 
or to submit to the destruction of their Govern- 
ment, and themselves become the vassals of an 
usurped dominion. With the Government and 
its loyal people it is a war of self-defense to re- 
pel aggression, to vindicate violated authority, to 
regain what had been forcibly taken, and reduce 
rebellious subjects to obedience. 

And such was the policy of this Government. 
On the 15th of April, 1861, the President, by proc- 
lamation, called for seventy-five thousand troops 
to resist the rebellion; and he then declared his 
purpose was ‘to cause the laws to be duly ex- 
ecuted.’’ Inhis message to Congress at the extra 
session, he reiterated the same general purpose as 
the object of the war, and added, ‘* It was with 
the deepest regret that the Executive found the 
duty of employing the war power in defense of 
the Government forced upon him; he could but 
perform his duty or surrender the existence of the 
Government;”’ and earnestly expressed the hope 
that the action of Congress and the Executive 
might so accord ** as to assure all faithful citizens 
who have been disturbed in their rights of a cer- 
tain and speedy restoration to them under the Con- 
stitution and the laws.”’ 

Both Houses of Congress, with singular una- 
nimity, participated in these patrioticand generous 
sentiments. At the same session, with but two 
dissenting voices in this House and four or five in 
the other, the following resolution was adopted: 

«That the present deplorable war has been forced upon 
the country by the disunionists of the southern States, now 
in revolt against the constitutional Government, and in 
arms around the capital; that in this national emergency, 


Congress, banishing all feelings of mere passion or resent- 
ment, will recollect only its duty to the whole country ; that 
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this war is not waged on their part with any spirit ofoppres- || 


sion, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor 

urpose of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or 
established institutions of those States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to pre- 
serve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the several States unimpaired; and that as soon as these 
objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” 

This resolution announced a policy as wise and 
generous as it was necessary and constitutional. 
It was sustained by the undivided opinion of all 
the Joyal States, taxes were cheerfully submitted 
to, and volunteers crowded the ranks of the Army 
to repletion. The war went on successfully; the 
South seemed less earnest and united; and every- 
thing betokened an early and complete suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and a happy restoration of 
the Union. But it was not long to be adhered to. 
Immediately on the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember laet, the fiend of Abolition began to show 
his horrid front. The leading members of the domi- 
nant party in both Houses betrayed a desire to 
give the war a new direction. 

On the first day of the session, agentleman from 
Massachusetts, |Mr. Exvior,] moved inthis House 
a joint resolution— 7 


« That, in the judgment of the two Houses, the President 
of the United States, as Commander-in-Chiefotthe Army, 
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exists within it.’ Horrid imprecation! Toshow 


|| do not misapprehend the import of this brief 
i 
sentence, allow me to remind you of the author’s 


and the officers in command under him, have the right to | 


emancipate all persons held as slaves in any military dis- 
trict in a state of insurrection against the national Gov- 


ernment; and that we respectfully advise that such order of | 


emancipation be issued.” 


And on the same day the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania, [Nr. Srevens,] the very corypheus of | 


evil, to do the work more thoroughly, moved a 
joint resolution which, after declaring that slavery 
is the cause of the war, recited: 

“ Whereas, there can be no solid and permanent peace 


and union in this Republic so long as that institution exists || 


within it: ‘Therefore, 


** Be it resolved, §c., That the President be requested to | 


declare frec, and to direct all of our generals and officers in 
command to order freedom to all slaves who shall leave 
their masters.”’ 


These resolutions were not adopted, nor yet | 


were they rejected. They were postponed from 


own commentary. 
January, he said: 


In his speech of the 22d of 


** Let the people know that this Government is fighting 
not only to enforce a sacred compact, but to carry out to 
final perfection the principles of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, which its framers expected would long since 
have been fulfilled on this continent, and the biood of every 
freeman would boil with enthusiasm, and his nerves be 
strengthened in this holy warfare. Give him the sword in 


| one hand,and the book of freedom in the other, and he will 


soon sweep despotism and rebellion from every corner of 
this continent. ‘hus would a benign Providence bring in- 
calculable good out of this mighty evil.’ 
a * * 7. o * . 

“What an opportunity is presented to this Republic to 
vindicate her consistency and become immortal! The oe 
casion is forced upon us, and the invitation presented to 
strike the chains from four million human beings, and 
create them MEN; to extinguish slavery on this whole con 
tinent; to wipe out, so far as we are concerned, the most 
hateful and iufernal blot that ever disgraced the escuteheon 
of man; to write a page in the history of the world whose 


brightness shall eclipse all the records of beroes and of || 


Sage s.”? 


Mr. Chairman, we of the border States could 
not become parties tosuch apurpose. If we had 
had no interests forbidding, we should have been 
restrained by considerations of patriotism, justice, 
and humanity. We knew that this Government 
can rightfully exert no authority over slavery 


| in the States; and that efforts in that direction 
| could not lead to peace, but would prolong and 


embitter the strife, and lead probably to the de- 
struction of all constitutional Government. We 


| knew that millions of property held by loyal and 
| innocent people, under the guarantee of this as 


| wellasthe State governments, would be destroyed, 
| which this Government neither would nor could 
We knew it involved the doom of the | 


pay for. 


| slave himself; for when you take from him the 
| protection of ownership, you consign him to a 


time to time, and never finally acted on; but they || 


were the incipient steps, and disciose the animus 
of a series of measures, all having the abolition of 
slavery for their object, which, before the close of 
the session, assumed the forms of law. Mr. Sum- 
wer, in his Boston speech, thus felicitates himself 
and his audience on the progtess made in a single 
session: 


merciless destruction. We could feel no sympa- 


thy for, and give no aid to,such a policy. Still, | 


we hoped the purpose would be abandoned by its 
projectors, or foiled; and that the war would be 
confined to its original object. The President had 
not yielded to the **pressure.’? We saw with 
anxiety that he staggered under the load, but we 
were cheered at lis repeated refusals, and the 
solid arguments by which he sustained himself. 


|| We hoped that he would hold out to the last; and 


‘* Fellow-citizens, a year has passed since I addressed | 
you; butduring this time what events for warning and en- | 


couragement! Amidst vicissitudes of war, the cause of 
human freedom has steadily and grandly advanced; not, per- 


baps, as you could desire, yet it is the only cause which has | 


not tailed. Stavery and the black laws all abolished in the 


national capital; slavery interdicted in all the national ter- || 


ritory ; Hayti and Liberia recognized as independent repub- 
lics iu the tamily of nations; the slave trade placed under 
the ban of a new treaty with Great Britain; all persons in 
the military service prohibited from returning slaves or sit- 
ting in judgment on the claim of a master; the slaves of 


rebels emancipated by coming within our lines; a tender | 
of compensation for the abolition of slaves. Such are some | 
of the triumphs of freedom inthe recent Congress. Amidst || 
the doubts and uncertainties of the present hour, let us think | 


of these things and be comforted. | cannot forget that when 


I laet spoke to you | urged the liberation of the slaves of 


rebels. and especially that our officers should not be per 
mitted to surrender to slavery any human being who sought 
ehelter within our lines; and I further suggested, if need 
be. a bridge of gold for the retreating fiend. Aud now, ail 
that I then proposed is embodied in the legislation of the 
country as the supreme law of the land.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, the professed motive for all this 
was to suppress the rebellion; but that deceived 
nobody. We all know the real motive is aboli- 


that hope grew into assurance when success 
crowned ourarms. When victory was proclaimed 
from the field of Antietam, the national heart 
leaped for joy. It rejoiced and gave thanks that 
the enemy, who came with fire and sword to de- 


stroy our nationality, was humbled and driven | 


back; and yet more fervently did it rejoice that 


| that great event removed the argument of neces- 


tion of slavery; and the period of the war was |! 


seized as most favorable for the accomplishment 
of the purpose. 
bring peace nearer; but it was also known that 
when three quarters ofa million men were in arms, 
and under their command, it was a favorable mo- 
ment to accomplish an end which in time of peace 
they would not even venture to propose. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens] has 
disclosed the object; it was abolitition of slavery 
everywhere by force of arms. Waris announced 
for its destruction; waras wellagainst those States 
and people who had to that time been loyal as 
those who had been disloyal; against weak women 
and defenseless infancy; against the officer of the 
Government who has devoted his energies to the 
service of the Government, and the soldier in the 
field who was offering up his life to support the 
power now invoked to overwhelm him! ‘No 
peace in this Republic so long as that institution 


It was well known it could not | 


| 


sity out of the President’s way, and preserved | 
unity among loyal men, and the country from | 
that ‘* remorseless civil war’’ he had so earnestly 


cians 
ut that joy was ofshortduration. The eountry 
was destined soon to encounter a sadder disap- 


pointment than it had yet been required to bear. | 


The President at last gave way, Manfully had 
he struggled, and firmly had he stood, when the 
danger seemed greatest; but he struggled and stood 
no longer. With hopeful spirit and strong arm 
he had stemmed the current where its waters ran 
wildest, but when the haven was nigh, and he had 
even touched the strand, he sank beneath its wave! 
As the thunder-bolt from a cloudless sky, the 
PROCLAMATION fell upon the country. Menstood 
mute inamazement. Its suddenness, its utter con- 
tempt for the Constitution, its imperial pretension, 
the thorough upheaving of the whole social organ- 
ization which it decreed, and the perspective of 
crime, and blood, and ruin, whith it opened to the 


vision, filled every patriotic heart with astonish- | 
ment, terror, and indignation. Look at this proc- | 


lamation. It declares: 


“ That on the Ist day of January, in the year of our Lord | 


one thousand eight hundred and sixty three, all persons held 


as slaves within any State, or designated part of a State, || 


| the people whereot shall then be in rebellion against the 


United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 


| free; and the executive Government of the United States, 


including the military and naval authority thereof, will ree- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will 
do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any effort they may make for their actual freedom.”’ 


There is no limitation or restriction; all persons 
held as slaves in the prescribed States or districts, 
no matter by whom held, shal! be then, thenee- 
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forward, and forever free. An existing and im- 
portant clement of the social organization, as old 
as American society itself, and as firmly estab. 
lished, which runs through and permeates the 
whole fabrie, is rudely abolished, and a new go. 
| ciety, with new and repulsive relations between 
its members, is decreed, and that for all time to 
come. The slave is told that the Executive wil! 
maintain the freedom of such persons—maintain 
it by the whole military power of the Government 
—and do no act to repress them in any efforts they 
may make for their actual freedom. The slave 
| is not only declared free, but he is made the sole 
judge of the means to be taken by him to secure 
his actual freedom. He may cruelly slay his 
master, apply the torch to his dwelling, consign 
his family to indiscriminate butchery, or commit 
any enormity he judges necessary for his ‘actual 
freedom;’’ and this proclamation pledges the exec- 
utive Government *‘to do no act to repress him.” 
And this is denounced as a punishment to the 
| owners of all slaves in the proscribed States, for 
crimes committed by a ruling majority in such 
|| States. Who will it affect? Certainly not those 
for whose crime it is denounced, for they are 
already provided for by the confiscation act, and 
have noslaves to be set free; theirs are free already, 
if this Government has constitutional power to 
| liberate them. This denunciation will strike none 
| but the innocent and the helpless—loyal men, 
| helpless women and children, and the non-resi- 
dent who may perhaps be giving his energies, 
and offering up his life to sustain the Government 
|| against those for whose crimes he is proposed to 
|| be made the victim. And itis no mitigation of the 
| enormity of the act, that compensation is prom- 
|| ised to the innocent loyalist. He is deprived of 
his property—that perhaps could be valued—but 
his life, and that of his wife and children, are ex- 
| posed to the violence of an ignorant and savage 
enemy, and no amount can compensate him for 
these. But no compensation is promised; the 
President only engages— 
| * Inu duetime to recommend that all citizens ofthe United 
States who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout 
the rebellion shall (upon the restoration of the constitu- 
tional relation between the United States and their re- 
spective States and people, if that relation shall have been 
suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by 
‘| acts of the United States, including the loss of slaves.” 
|| We very well know that no compensation will 
| be provided ;or, judging from the past, ifany shall 
\| be, it will be at a rate fifty per cent. below the 
| money value of the property, and be paid ina me- 
| dium worth now one quarter less than gold, and 
|| then perhaps one half. 
|| Where does the President find the power to is- 


|| sue the edict? We look in vain for it in the Con- 
stitution. Itisnot one of the powers granted, nor 
| is it an incident necessary to the execution of any 
| that are granted. Slaves are held under laws of 
|| the States, everywhere admitted to be valid, and 
|| so recognized by the Constitution and laws, and 
|| every department of this Government. All con- 
|| cede, and none more unreservedly than the Presi- 
dent and his party, that there is no power in this 
|| Government to interfere with slavery in the States. 
| It can neither establish or abolish it in the States. 
|| No power over it is given to Congress or the 
|| President by the Constitution. The Chicago cor- 
|| vention in its platform, on which the Adminis- 
| tration was brought into power, broadly declares: 
‘That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of te 
| States, and especially the right of each State to order and 
} control its own domestig institutions according to its own 
| judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power 
'| on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
|| fabrie depends.”? 
And the President, in his inaugural address, in 
|| simpler but more direct and emphatic language, 
| declared: 


1] ‘I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
|| with the institution in the States where itexists. I believe 
|| Thave no right to do so ; and [ have no inclination to do 59. 
1 





But it is argued that the power of this Govern- 
ment is enlarged by a state of war. It is difficult 
to perceive how a state of war in any way alters 
| or enlarges the power of the Government to deal 
| with its own people. I had supposed the Consti- 

tution was for all time, and for every emergency 
| of peaceand of war, unchangeable and unchanged; 
the same under all circumstances; as it was yes- 
| terday, so it is to-day, and will be forever, excep" 
| as it may be altered by the power that made ''. | 
| had supposed that no external circumstance cou'd 
alter, e 


rge, or abridge any cf the rights and 
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owers itconferred on the Government. Such was 
the teaching of the fathers of the Republic, and 
such the universal faith until now. But whence 
comes this idea that the powers of this Govern- 
ment are enlarged by a state of war? Into what 
grant of the instrument shall we léok for this 
springing use? ‘The powers it gives, as well as 


those it withholds, are clearly defined, and this ts | 


not one of them. Where, then, shall we find it? 
In necessity, we are told—the necessity of sup- 
pressing the rebellion, and of preserving the na- 
tional life.  Mecessity is a broad claim; it has no 


limit; itis boundless, deep, broad, overwhelming. | 


Once admitted as a power belonging to this Gov- 


ernment, it swallows up all other powers, and re- | 


solves everything into the mere discretion of the 


individual who may happen to wield its mighty | 


energies. This is the definition of despotism. Be- 
fore this pretension, the Constitution, with all its 


grants and prohibitions, is driven as mist before | 


the wind. And when the Constitution is gone, 
what becomes of the national life? The nation 
lives and movés and has its being in the Consti- 
tution. 
exist; it would be merely territory and a people, 


Without the Constitution, it would not | 


a tribe—without union, without law, and without | 
aname. National life is constitutional life; if one 
is destroyed, the other ceases to exist. This doc- | 


trine presents this absurdity: you must put aside 


the Constitution to preserve it; you must destroy | 


the national life to save it; you must kill the man 
to keep him from dying. 

We are reminded that this Government, when 
in a state of war, may exert powers which it can- 
not use when in astate of peace. It is conceded; 
but it does not thence follow that such powers 
are not constitutional powers. The power to de- 
clare war is expressly granted to Congress. As 
soon as this power is exerted, and the war is pro- 
claimed, the laws of war come into force to reg- 
ulate the conduct of the war, and the rights and 
duties of the belligerents. The laws of war are 
the usages of nations, recognized by the whole 


family of nations as rules to govern their rela- | 
tions to each other while in that condition. They | 


are part of that great body of international law, 1] 
which has sprung out of and regulates the inter- || 


course of nations, and is attested by their usages; | 


but they are not the less constitutional and ob- 


ligatory because they were not made, and cannot | 


be altered, by act of Congress. The laws of war, 


though greatly ameliorated by the beneficent in- | 
fluence of Christian civilization, and, happily, | 


every day becoming more so, are older than the 
Constitution, and became part of the system it es- 
tablished; and when the Constitution empowered 


Congress to declare war, it thereby empowered | 


Congress to place the nation in that relation to 
some other nation in which those laws apply. 


The laws of war are the general, not the indi- | 


vidual or exceptional, usages of nations to each || 


other ina state of war. They lie scattered along 
through the records of history, and may be found, 
compiled by pains-taking persons, in books on 
international law. I shall not pause just here to 
inquire what they authorize or what they forbid. 
I shall content myself with pointing out two or 


three characteristics which run through the whole | 


body, and are of its essence: 
First. They pertain to and regulate the relations 


of the belligerents alone, and not the relations of |! 


one of the belligerents with its own subjects. 
When war is declared, the rules of public law ap- 
ly with reference to the other party to the war; 
ut the domestic or individual law of each belli- 


gerent stands for the government of itself and its || 


relations to its own subjects unaffected by the 
state of war. Whatever, therefore, the laws of 
war, ifapplicable to the existing state of things 
in this country, may authorize this Government 


to do to the people at war with it, they certainly | 


do not impair the force of the Constitution or au- 
thorize this Government, or any department of 
it, to do to its own people what is there inhibited, 
or, which is the same thing, not authorized. 
Second. Their application in civil wars is not 
Complete, but only more or less so, according to 
circumstanees. War, in the sense of international 
law, is of two kinds—perfect, and imperfect or 
mixed. Perfect or public war is a contest by 
foree between independent sovereign States, one 
Whole nation against another; ahd to this kind of 


war alone do the laws and rules of war estab- | 


lished by the concurrent usages of war fully ap- 


ply. Mixed or imperfect war is limited as to 
persons or places, All civil war is imperfect war, 
and more or less so, according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. To imperfect 
war the laws of war apply only sub modo. They 
are modified by the peculiar relations of the par- 
ties, and the greater or less degree of perfection 
which attends the hostilities. Civil war exists 
when a party is formed in a State who no longer 
| obey the sovereign, and are possessed of sufficient 
| strength to oppose him, and do oppose him with 
| force. To such a case the laws of war apply, 
but only to those who are actually engaged in 
such opposition; as to all others he is at peace, 
| and the laws of war do notapply. Jt is not nation 
| against nation; it is the sovereign against rebel- 
lious subjects; and the rules of war cannot be 
broader than the war itself. 
Third. They apply only during the continuance 
of the war. When the war ceases, the laws of 
war, with all their consequences, cease, and the 
parties assume their normal condition. They 
| cannot become the foundation of a system reach- 

ing away into the far future, Private rights exist- 
| ing before the war are not remitted; these remain 
as before, and the remedies are revived. Civil 
wars are prosecuted by the Government to main- 
tain the authority of its laws and reduce the rebel- 
lious to obedience; when this is accomplished, the 
rebel subsides into the citizen, and all his rights 
and obligations under the Constitution and laws 
are revived. 


to the State or individuals, as before the revolt. 
In such a case there can be no treaty of peace to 
determine the rights of the parties to the war. 
The proclamation violates each one of these fun- 
damental rules. It sets free, or attempts to set 


Ifa citizen of New York or 


guilt of the owner. 


of the loyal States, or abroad, should happen to 


He is privileged to pursue the one, | 
and is liable for all breaches of the other, whether | 


free, all slaves held within the proscribed districts, | 
without respect to the residence or citizenship or | 


Massachusetts, or even aforeigner,residentinany | 


be the owner of a slave inthe rebellious region— | 


and there are many such cases—that slave is liber- 
ated, thouch as to his owner there is no war, and 
the Constitution is in full force. 

Again, this is not a public or perfect war, but 
an imperfect or civil war; the parties to it are the 
Government on the one side and the insurgents 
who have actually taken arms, and their aiders 
and abettors, on the other; as to all others in the 
proscribed region, this Government is at peace, 
and they are entitled to the full measure of their 
constitutional rights. That there are very many 
such, and that this is their right and our duty, 
we have the no less exalted authority than the 
| President himself. In his message of July, 1861, 
he said: ‘ 

‘It may well be questioned whether there Is, to-day, a 


perhaps South Carolina, in tavor of disunion. There is much 


majority of the legally qualified voters of any State, except | 


reason to believe that the Union men are the majority in | 


many if not in every other one of the so-called seceded 
States. The contrary has not been demonstrated in any one 
of them.”? 


Nor, I add, has it been to thisday. The Presi- | 


dentis speaking of legally qualified voters in those 
States; in addition to these, there are all the wo- 
| men and children and a larze non-voting class in 
all those States who have taken no part in the war, 
and could take no part, and been guilty of no act 
of treason. j 
zens in the legal sense, at least. Wath them we 
are not at war; they have a right to claim the pro- 
tection of the Constitution; and this Government 
| cannot rightfally withhold it. Heur what the 
President in the same message says: 
* Te [the Executive] desires to preserve the Government 
that it may be administered for all, as it was administered 
by the nen who made it. Loyal citizens everywhere have 


They must be accounted loyal citi- | 


the right to claim this of their Government, and the Gov- || 


eruiment has no right to withhold or neglect it.” 


Rnd yet this proclamation seizes and destroys 
the property of these people, and gives them the 
| cold comfort of « promise to recommend that pay- 
ment be made them at the end of the war, provided 
they bear this chastisement with becoming meek- 


| ness, and remain loyal till peace shall once more | 


bless the land. 

And, yet agazin, the laws of war by which “ this 
last great act’’—| quote the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—is professed to have been done, cease to 


be etlvctive when the war ceases, and all that is | 


‘| done under them must cease; yet the President | 
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gives them perpetuity, and a scope which sweeps 
through all time. Aeting under them he destroys 
the owner’s right, and deerees freedom to the 
slave ** thenceforth aud forgyer.”’ 

But passing by all this, let us see whether this 
proclamation treats the laws of war, in whose name 
it professes to act, any more respectfully than it 
does the Constitution. Does it confine’ itself to 
what they allow? Slaves are property; the Pres- 
ident has so said; and the liberation of them is the 
seizure, appropriation, and destruction of that 
property, and for that we have the same high au- 
thority. In his annual message to this session, 
the President says: 

** The liberation of slaves is the destruction of property 


—property acquired by descent or purchase, the same as 


any other property.”’ 

Slaves are not public property, but private prop- 
erty, held on Jand in the proscribed States by citi- 
zens thereof or of other States, and no discrimina- 
tion is made between resident and non-resident, 
guilty orinnocent, owners. Allare blended in one 
common destruction. 

The laws of war, it is plain, can only affect 
enemy’s property. The offer * to sign and seal an 
engagement pure and simple’’ to the Paris decla- 
ration commits the President and his Cabinet to 
this proposition; and yet, in defiance of it, he con- 
fiscates friendly property, without seeming to note 
its exemption. 

The proclamation asserts without qualification, 
and acts upon the broad proposition, that this 
Government may seize, and dispose of, as a right 
of war, all the property of a certain class, not con- 
traband of war, found in the States whose people 
are in insurrection; and, in accordance therewith, 
the President does seize and confiscate it. Such 
is not the understanding of the world, northe prac- 
ticeof thisGovernment. Private property on land 
is not the subject of capture and confiscation. 

Vattel thus lays down the rule: 

* The conqueror seizes the possessions of the State, the 
public property, while private individuals are permiticd to 
retain theirs. They suffer but indirectly by the war, and 
the couquest only subjects them to a uew master.’’ 

And in perfect accordance with him are all mod- 
ern writers on international law. Kent says: 

“ The general rule now ts, not to touch private property 
upon land without compensation.’’ 

To the tenth edition of Kent’s great work, pub- 
lished in 1860, there is a note, (vol. 1, p- 102,) in 
which the enlightened editors, after reviewing the 
practice of nations on this subject, reach this con- 
clusion, as the sum of the whole: 

** Protection and full security to the personsand property 
of the peaceable inhabitants of conquered towns ahd prov- 


inces, are according to the doctrine and declared practice 
of modern civilized nations.’ 


Wheaton is to the same effect. He says: 
* Private property on land is exempt from confiscation.” 


These principles have constantly controlled this 
Government in itgdealings with other nations. In 
the war of 1812, the British army took and set free 
a number of slaves, the private property of Amer- 
ican citizens; this Government, at the close of the 
war, insisting upon the rule that private property 
on Jand was not liable to seizure and confiscation, 
claimed compensation for the deported slaves. 
Mr. Adams, ouf Minister at London, in his letter 
to Lord Castlereagh, pressing the claim on the 
British Government, said: 

‘* By the same usages of civilized nations, private prop- 
erty is not subject of lawful capture in war upon land.’ 

This principle was fully conceded by that Gov- 
ernment, and it paid the full value of the slaves so 
deported. 

The principle thus insisted upon by this Gov- 
ernment in support of its own rights, it has vol- 
untarily practiced to other nations. Upon the 
invasion of Mexico in 1846, General Taylor was 
instructed by Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of War, 
‘to abstain from appropriating private property 
to the public uses until purchased at a fair price.” 

In the negotiations upon the Paris decliration, 
this subject came into full discussion. ‘The ob- 
ject of that declaration is very clearly set forth by 
‘Mr. Marcy, then Seeretary of State, in his letter 
of 28:h July, 1856, to the Preneh Minister, and 
in the course of that letter be announced as an un- 
questionable rule of publie law, that **the wanton 
pillage or uncompensated appropriation of undivid- 
ual property by an army, even in possession of 
an enemy ’scountry, isaguinst the usage of modern 
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times. The whole passage is instructive, and 
] take leave to read it: 


“The prevalence of Chaistianity and the progress of civ 
lization have greatly mitigated the severity of the ancient 
mode of prosecuting hostilities. Waris now an aflair of 
Governments. itis the public authority which makes and 
carries on war. Individuals are not permitted to take part 
in it unless aathorized to do so by their Government. It 
isa generally received rule of modern warfare, so far, at 
least, as Operations on land are concerned, that the persons 


and effects Of non-combatants are to be respected. The 
wanton pillage or uncompensated appropriation of individ 
ual property by an army, even in possession of an enemy’s 
country, is against the usage of moderntimes. Such amode 


of proceeding at this day would be coudemned by the en 
lightened judgment of the world, unless warranted by spe 
cial circumstances. Every consideration which upholds 


this sentiment, in regard to the conduct of a war on land, 
favors the application of the same rule to the persons and 
property of cilizensof the belligerents | sund upon the ocean 


lt is fair to presume that the strong desire to ameliorate the 
severe usages of war, by exempting private property upon 
the ocean from hostile seizure tothe extent itis usually ex 
empted on ‘and, was the chief inducement which led to 
‘the declaration by the congress at Paris that privateering 
is and remains abolished.’ ”’ 


The Government of the United States did not, 
at that time, give its assent to this declaration, 
because it did not exempt private property at sea 
from capture by public armed vessels as well as 
by privateers. ‘The matter still remained unset- 
tled until the present Administration came into 
power; and on the 25th of April, Mr. Seward, un- 
der the direction of the President, instructed Mr. 


outreservation to Great Britain ouraccession, pure 
and simple, to that declaration.’? The President 


| son who for the time being happened to be the 


President, the commander-in-chief so appointed 
would have had the same power as now belongs 
to that officer; or if Congress, pretermitting the 
President, had designated a less exalted person, 
that appointee, also, would have had the same 
and no less power. The office of commander- 
in-chief is not augmented in power because it is 
created and the person to fill it designated by the 
Constitution, nor because the person to fill it is 
also the President. It can borrow nothing from 
the civil duties of the President; and when the lat- 
ter comes to exercise its duties, he must, like a 
more humble individual, confine his action within 
the limits marked out by public law and the laws 


of his own country. Indeed, as commander-in- | 


chief he is restrained within the limits of his 


| authority as President. Whatever restrictions are 


_are binding on him as Commander-in-Chief. In | 


placed on him as President by the Constitution 


| both capacities he is bound by the mandates of the 


thereby became committed to the proposition that | 


**the appropriation of individual property by an 
army is against the usage of modern times.’’ The 
proclamation is aclear invasion of this universally 
admitted principle, and, in the emphatic words of 
Mr. Marcy, is *‘condemned by the enlightened 
judgment of the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, the right to issue this procla- 
mation is claimed for the President by virtue of 
some power inherent in the office of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. It is not very 
apparent how this pretension is reasoned out, and 


those who assert it have not thought it worth | 


whiie to tellus. The President is able, [am sure, 
to find no precedent for it in the acts of any of his 
predecessors. We find no such thing in the Con- 


stitution. That instrument declares he shall be | 


Commander-in-Chief, but it does not define his 
powers and duties in that character. 

A commander-in-chief of an army, is one hav- 
ing supreme command of the land forces, and in 
most Governments derives his appointment from 


the executive, and holds his place at the pleasure || 


of the power appointing him. The purpose of his 
appointment is to execute the will of the Govern- 
ment, through the agency of the army, according 
to his instructions, the laws of the land, and the 
laws of public war, so far as applicable to the par- 
ticular enterprise. He is fullywuthorized, and it 
ishis duty, first, to preserve and sustain the forces 
committed to his charge, and to that end he may 
seize and take food, clothing, shelter, or whatever 


else is necessary for these objects, if they cannot | 


otherwise be obtained; second, to command and 


lead them, and to that end he may enforce proper | 


discipline and inflict such punishment, not for- 
bidden by law, as may be necessary to secure 
prompt obedience; and thirdly, to achieve and pre- 
serve the objects of the expedition, and to that 
end he may inflict upon the opposing power the 
force required for these purposes, and, if neces- 


sary, may establish temporary governments in the | 


conquered districts, until the civil power shall 
provide for the contingency. His whole duty is 
confined to these objects, and whatever he does 
must be done strict! y with reference to them. 
W hatever retards or embarrasses the march of his 
army, he may abate or remove; whatever is ne- 
cessary to its subsistence and protection, he may 
take; whatever enables the force in front to keep 
up the resistance, he may destroy. But his au- 
thority is limited to these objects. He is nota 
law maker; he can make no rule but for the gov- 
ernment of his army, nor for a wider space than 
the extent of his own lines. 

The Constitution, in designating the President 
Commnenteniaiihistetten kimnpundiinan ve 
no new or additional power to the latter office 
If the Constitution had empowered Congress to 
appoint a commander-in-chief, and in the exercise 
of that power Congress had appointed the per- 





| obligatory on him as Commander-in-Chief. The | 


Constitution. All legislative power granted by | 
| the Constitution is vested in a Congress, and it is | 
made the President’s duty to take care that the || 


laws are faithfully executed. He can make no 


law, but must cause all laws to be respected and | 
| obeyed; and, of course, obedience begins with 


himself. This restriction and this duty are equally 


| proclamation of the 22d September is legislative in 
Adams, our Minister to London, ** to tender with- || 





its character. It annuls valid laws; destroys mil- | 


lions of property, recognized and protected by 
the Constitution and the laws; and decrees a new 
social organization over a large part of the Repub- 


lic, having no reference to the movementor safety | 
of the army, and no connection with the object for | 
which that army was brought into the field. No | 


intelligent mind can for one moment doubt that it 


| is beyond the power properly belonging to the 


office of commander-in-chief. 


All this, Mr. Chairman, is done, we are told, to | 


suppress the rebellion and to restore and preserve 
the Union. ** My paramount object in this strug- 
gle,’’ said the President to his friend Greeley, ‘1s 
to save the Union, and it is not either to save or 


destroy slavery. What I do about slavery and | 
| the colored race, I do because it helps to save this || 


Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
do not believe it would help to save the Union.” 
And he repeats the same idea in the proclama- 
tion. 

My respect for the official and personal character 
of the President obliges me to concede his sincer- 


|| ity in this declaration; but yet it is hard to see 


how a sane mind can, in view of all the circum- 
stances, arrive at such a conclusion. The Presi- 
dent excepted, I venture to affirm there is not a 
man in America who believes that such was the 
object, or will be the effect, of the proclamation. 
The men outside of the executive mansion who 
tell us that slavery is the cause of the war, and 
who (to use a coarse phrase, but one very descrip- 
tive of the business) are ‘*‘ egging’’ the President 
on to the execution of this proclamation, know 
that such will not be its effect. If the South went 
to war to protect slavery when it was notassailed, 
who believes they will consent to peace when the 


Commander-in-Chief proclaims its destruction ? | 
If they went to war ona vague apprehension that || 


at some time, or on some remote contingency, 
their domestic security might be disturbed, does 
any man believe they will lay down their arms 
when their slaves, three million in number, dis- 
tributed in every household, are incited and en- 
couraged to insurrection and outrage? It is ab- 
surd to think so. The South will never make 
peace in the face of this proclamation. The war 
on their part will become, has already become, 
more remorseless and cruel. Every vestige of 
loyalty will be extinguished, and these people 
will resist with the energy of despair. Extergni- 
nation alone willend the strife. Are any prepared 
for that? Are there any so maddened by fanati- 


cism, so insensible to the duties of patriotism, so |, 
deaf to all the pleadings of humanity, so brutal- || 


ized, as to desire or be willing to wage a war of 
extermination? I am sure the President is not. 


But are gentlemen quite sure of success? Is | 


there no danger we shall suffer in such a struggle ? 
Twelve months ago, these doctrines began to be 
pressed as the rule and object of the further pros- 
ecution of the war, and by midsummer they had 
assumed oa and shape; up to that time we had 
been successful, the rebellion was fast giving way. 


December 19, 


I beg you to recall the events of the war since that 
period. The siege of Richmond raised—the dis. 
grace of Bull Run repeated—the valley of the Shen- 
andoah reoccupied by the enemy, and Fredericks- 
burg becom® a shame to the American name! 
The measures to which I have referred, and es- 
pecially the proclamation, have put the Govern. 
ment in a false position; and, if the war is to be 
prosecuted for the abolition of slavery,ina grossly 
wrong position. The errorsand crimes of secession 
will be vailed—by the greater crime of a needless 
and disproportionate retaliation—and overlooked. 
In ion a war, the cause of constitutional free- 
dom will not be on our side. The sympathies of 
the world will not be with us; humanity and an 
enlightened civilization will condemn us; and we 
|| have no warrant to hope that the blessing of God 
will follow our arms. 
|| Do gentlemen suppose that the States of this 
Union with institutions like those of the insurgent 
States, and still loyal to the flag, will look on such 
a war with indifference? Does any one suppose 
that when these States see the power of this Goy- 
ernment exerted to its extreme limit, not to reip- 
state the Union, but to destroy it; not to restore 
the Constitution which our fathers made, com- 
mended to our affections by so many glorious 
memories, so just, so safe, so equal in the priv- 
ileges it guaranties to each, so opulent of good to 
|| all, but toestablish anew Union, and dictate a new 
Constitution which centralizes all power here, and 
humbles the States into provincial dependencies, 
they will aid this great wrong? Does any one ex- 
pect that they will stand idle and unconcerned 
spectators of this monstrous usurpation? Remem- 
bering the declaration that this country must be 
all free or all slave, when they shall see this proc- 
lamation enforced, and shall hear the horrid wail 
of the South over its burning homes and butchered 
| families, the work of an ignorant and savage race, 
stimulated and encouraged by the declaration that 
this Government will not interfere to restrain any 
effort it may make for freedom, does any one be- 
| lieve they will feel no apprehension for their own 
| safety and take no means to preserve it? On all 
occasions and in every form they have demon- 
strated their hatred of the crime of secession, and 
| their attachment and devotion to the Government, 
they are stillanimated by devoted loyalty; butu 
is a fact, and ought not to be disguised, that they 
are disappointed, alarmed, and are fast becoming 
alienated; and if thisGovernment shall persevere 
in its fatal policy, no one can predict what may 
| be their course in future. I make no threats; | 
| mean no intimidation; but I cannot suppress ap- 
|| prehension, and I dare not conceal the truth. 
| And are gentlemen quite sure of the Army? Does 
|| it not think as well as fight? They are citizens, 
|| not mercenaries. They have gone out to fight for 
'| the Constitution and the Union. Do you think 
they will be willing to fight for the abolition of 
| slavery and to break the Constitution? Have no 
|| Murmurs reached you? Do you not hear the in- 
|| quiry, what are we fighting for? Are there no 
|| desertions, no resignations? I warn gentlemen 
|, to beware. That gigantic body, under the in- 
| fluence of these measures, will melt away, as snow 
| before the sun. Is it not melting now? What 
| means the steady stream that is setting across my 
_ own State? 
|| And do the other loyal States view the course 
_ of events with approbation? The loyal people of 
| the great States of the North and West have an- 
| swered. They have taken their position. They 
| have condemned the change of policy, and pro- 
| seribed and dismissed its prominent advocates. 
| They have proclaimed the Constitution! 
| 


e who stand upon the Constitution have & 
|| dangerous and difficult position. Whithersoever 
|| we turn, we faceanenemy. But whatthen? We 
|| see nothing but impolicy and wrong in the leading 
|| measures of the Administration, but are we thence 
|| to be driven into the support ofthe rebellion? By no 
means. Secession is no more correct and no more 
tolerable than if it were not opposed by uncon- 
|| stitutional means. Itisa wrong in itself, the grea’ 
wrong, the fruitful parent of all the great wrong" 
which have made and marked these terrible times: 
and its projectors and leaders are justly ee 
ble for all its consequences, direct and indirect. 
If they had preserved faith with the Constituuon, 
there would have been no war, no sorrow, no wait. 
If its advocates had remained at their posts in this 
' and the other House, the fiend of abolition would 
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not have had power to strut in our midst, and feast 
its malignant appetite on the vitals of the Repub- 
lic; the country would have been preserved from 
the predominance of sectional antipathy ; the spec- 
ter of anarchy would not have risen up to plague | 
ys; and no cloud would have overshadowed the | 


field of American _— and glory. I never can | 


forget, and it will 
to this fatal step. 

Secession, and the abolition of slavery in the 
States by the act of this Government, are twin 


e hard to forgive, the movers 


enemies of the Constitution, and the deadly foes | 


of each other. They are warring with each other, 
and both upon the Constitution and the Union. 
Their principle of action is the converse of the same 
idea, but tending to the same result. The logical! 
end of each is the overthrow of the Government. 
Secession denies American nationality, and claims 
all political power as belonging to the States; abo- 
jition ignores the just rights of the States, and cen- 


tralizes all power here. Both are equally wrong, | 


and, in principle, equally dangerous. The States 
have rights; this Government has rights; they are 
plainly written in the Constitution. There can 
and will be no peace, no safety, no prosperity, 
until they are fully admitted and respected. 


From the beginning I have seen but one road to 
peace. I see but one now. It requires no com- | 


promise, no concession to traitors, no yielding of 
any right on either side, no sacrifice of pride, no 
humiliation; it is buta simple recognition of, and 
a bona fide submission to, the Constitution as our 


fathers made it, and as our predecessors have ad- | 


ministered it. When that is done, there will be 
no cause for war. ‘The South, then, to get peace, 
must abandon the principle of secession and yield 
her accustomed obedience to the Constitution; the 
North, to get peace, must concede to the States 
what properly belongs to them; in a word, the 
dogmas of the Abbeville school and the Chicago 
philosophers must be given up to get peace. There 
can be no peace unul this isdone. Mr. Chair- 
man, it must be done, or constitutional govern- 
ment will be overthrown. We cannot dissolve 
and establish and maintain two empires on this 
continent in peace. If we were all to agree to 
dissolve, we could not negotiate a line of separa- 
tion. Where would we draw it? On Mason and 
Dixon’s line? The North could not yield the 
capital without yielding the prestige of nation- 
ality. Onthe lineof the Potomac? The heights 
of Arlington command the capital. On the line of 
James river? Virginia will yield all rather than 
a part. On the line of the cotton States? The 
Mississippi, the great outlet of the Northwest, 
will never be yielded. Separation is impossible. 


The Union will exist; it isa necessity. It was | 
not made by the Constitution, and is notdependent | 
on constitutions for its continuance. Itexists,and | 


will exist, in spiteofthem. Itis the work of the 
Almighty. All this great country, from the great 
lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the ny 


mountains, is for one family, and a more magnifi- | 
cent home was never provided for man. Unity || 


is written all over its whole surface. It is en- 


throned upon its hills; it courses in its streams; | 
it grows upon its plains; it is essential to its va- | 


ried wants; it is sealed by common dangers. It 
cannot be permanently dissolved. It is easier to 
preserve than to destroy it. The hands of mad- 
men may rudely tear it asunder, but necessity will 


immediately reunite the fragments. We mustlive || 
together; we may dispute and contend; butin war | 
as in peace, we are bound together. There is no 


divorce; one fate, one fortune, are our common 
lot. The only question is, whether we will live 
under our present form of Government or under 
one not of our own choosing. We can live under 
the present Government only by yielding implicit 
obedience to what it grants to others, as well as 
what it reserves to itself, When thatis done, there 
will be war no longer. Mr. Chairman, we may 
pursue strange fancies, but we do it at the hazard 
of constitutional liberty. The sections may keep 
up a fruitless struggle until the country is ex- 
hausted; but we will then be no nearer a separa- 
tion than at the beginning. We must live together 
still, but we shall have exchanged the Constitu- 
tion for the edicts of a master, and the glory of 
the great Republic will have gone down in the 
night of despotism! A million of armed men are 
in the field. Do they inspire no awe? Does their 
Presence teach no lesson? When we have de- 
stroyed the Constitution, what shall prevent them 
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from seizing the capital? Is criminal ambition an 
extinct passion ? 

We are in a most perilous crisis; but | have yet 
confidence in the American people. They are an 
order-loving people. The scenes of the French 
Revolution can never be reénacted here. Anarchy 
can never become an American system. The peo- 
ple are equal to their own government; they will 
vindicate themselves. In due time they will rise 
up and expel from power the enemies of the Con- 
stitution, who have misled and betrayed them. 
Already do we hear from the other side of the river 
that all below the rank of captain are sick of the 
war, and want to return to their duty; and they 
will not be long in finding out the way. On this 
side we know the cry everywhere is, ‘* the Con- 
stitution and peace.’’ Sooner or later they are 
sure to come; they are coming. Already the sky 
of the North and the West is radiant with light; 
before another year shall have run its cycle, the 

| whole firmament will glow with the effulgence of 


\| the perfect day. Friends of the Constitution, be 


of good cheer. The Republic yet lives! Be not 
despondent! Stand firm in the breach, and defend 
your institutions against all who come to assail. 
Meet yourenemies with the weapons of their own 
selection; those who come with the sword, with 
the sword let them be smitten; those who come 
appealing to public opinion, meet before that bar, 
hold up the covenant of the faith, and shame their 
apostasy. Thisisour duty. Difficulties beset our 
path, but duty is not measured by difficulty. Ban- 
ishing all feelings of mere passion or resentment, 
of oppression, conquest, or subjugation, let us rec- 
ollect only our duty to our whole country, and, 
| moved by a sublime patriotism, let our purpose 
| be to detend and maintain the Constitution, and 
| to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equal- 
| ity, and rights of the several States unimpaired, 


and the blessing of God will lead us safe through | 


the peril and the storm. 

Mr. WALKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Unless the gentleman desires 
to proceed this afternoon, or some other gentle- 
man desires to go on, | will move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose to go on, this after- 
noon, if the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
yield to me. 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. By so doing, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts loses his right to the 
floor. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
Mr. KELLEY. -Mr. Chairman, I cannot an- 


nounce to the House, as the eloquent gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Crisrietp,}] who has 
just concluded, did, when he began his remarks, 
that what I am about to say is well considered 
and carefully prepared, for Ses to the House 
this morning with no thought of occupying any 
portion of its time and attention. But it seems to 
me that before the week closes some rejoinder 
should be made to the various suggestions in fa- 
vor of peace and compromise, and of hostility to 
the acts and policy of the President of the United 
States, that we have been hearing from day to 
| day. And, unprepared as I am,! propose to re- 
|| ply to a few of these suggestions. I can promise 
that my words shall be honest, frank, and earnest, 
though my argument may lack arrangement. 
Permit me to say, sir, that lam in favor of peace. 
I was for peace when I first raised my voice in 


able to the people of the country, and which shall 
not dishonor the memory of the wise and patri- 
otic men who established the independence and 
unity of our country, and ordained its beneficent 
institutions. 

I am, sir, for peace so secured that it shall pre- 
vail forever over that broad territory which, at the 
last presidential election, was covered by thirty- 

four State constitutions, and that which, as terri- 
| tory, belongs to the United States, but which will 
| come under the jurisdiction of States whose people 
shall know no sovereignty save that which resides 
| in the Constitutionasitcame tous from the fathers. 
| 





How, sir, can such a peace be attained? Itcanonly 
be done by remembering, firstand always, that the 
supreme law of the land is the Constitution of the 
United States; and that we, as members of this 


this House. 1 was then, as I am now, for early | 
and enduring peace; for peace on terms honor- | 
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House, are sworn to support that Constitution; and 
that the President of the United States is sworn to 
preserve, protect, and defend it. My theory ts, sir, 
that rights and duties are things reciprocal. So 
long as the people of a State obey the behests of 
the Constitution, and live in accordance with them, 
they are entitled to the enjoyment of all constitu- 
tional rights. So long as they array themselves 
against them only in such force that the marshal 
and his posse may suppress their violent demon- 
strations, they are entitled to all those rights, save 
as the penal code properly applied may abridge 
them. But when, as has been the case in the so- 
called seceding States, they assemble in organic 
conventions and throw off all duty to the Gos 
ernment; when they abjure loyalty and duty, and 
claim to have established on our soil an independ 
ent and foreign government, when they attempt, 
in the name and by the agency of such alleged 
foreign government, to create a navy, and do as- 
semble armies to contend with the power of the 
Government,and thereby banish our customs and 
postal system, and close our courts, they lose their 
title to constitutional rights, and it becomes the 
| duty of the Government, by whatever force it may 
require, to regain possession and control of the 
territory occupied by them, and to rule the peo- 
ple occupying it with such hostile purposes, irre- 
spective of State lines or State names or State 
| institutions or State constitutions. It must main- 
tain the unity of the country; and if the inhabit- 
auvts will disregard all their duties, it must govern 
them under the power of the Constitution that 
| makes the President Commander-in-Chief of the 
| Army and Navy of the United States, and that 
requires him, if so it must be, by military force 
to maintain the supremacy of the Government 
| over every acre of our territory. When supreme 
jurisdiction shall be thus established,.we may say 
to whomsoever may occupy the country, or par- 
ticular portions of it, ‘adopt your State constitu- 
| tion, whether the one that formerly prevailed or 
another; open your courts, and let the courts of the 
United States be opened; let our customs system 
and our postal system be enforced; avow your al- 
legiance toour Consttution and Government, and 
| as you shall perform the duties, enjoy, also, the 
rights of American citizens.’’ 

Gentlemen on the other side seem to forget that 
sworn duty, as well as patriotism and the future 
welfare and peace of the country, demand the 
| maintenance of the unity of our territory, and of 
| the supremacy of the power of the United States 
over it initsentirety. These are things that must 
be maintained, if we would avoid standing armies 
and unceasing war. Where all duties under the 
Constitutionare rejected, no rights can be claimed, 
| and the Government must be maintained by force. 
That is my position, and it is, I believe, the posi- 
tion of the loyal people of the country. Whenl 
say loyal, | mean it; as 1 know no conditions that 
may accompany its expression. That loyalty 
| which is conditional stretches forth a friendly 
hand to treason. [Suppressed applause in the 
gallery.] Indeed, conditional loyalty is partial 
| treason. The President’s emancipation procla- 
| mation has been the subject of invective and de- 
nunciation this morning, and it has been said that 
no man in the country, save the President of the 
United States, believes that it will promote peace. 
Sir, has territory ceased to be territory? Do fig- 
ures still indicate numbers and power? Has the 
lesser come, by some new influence, to compre- 
hend the greater? For, if it be not so, the en- 
forcement of that proclamation will promote peace 
by aiding in the establishment of the supremacy 
of the Government. Has not the question as to 
whether four millions of stalwart people shall 
|| labor for us or for those with whom we are at war, 
|| some importance, and a direct bearing on the is- 
i} sue? Will its solution, if it transfer them from 
|| one side to the other, have no influence upon the 
|| power of the rebellion? I believe, with the Pres- 
|| ident, that it will, There are four millions of 
\| brawny right arms,mostly dark-colored, but many 
of them, through the fell influence of the hell-born 
institution of slavery, fair as our own; there are 
four millions of people reluctantly giving their 
| daily toil to support of this rebellion; and on ihe 
'| Ist of January next itis proposed by the President 
| to invite them, as wisdom would have done more 
| than a year ago, to withhold their labors from that 
cause and bestow them, as they desire to, upon the 
cause of patriotism, freedom, and peace, under the 
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starry flag of our country. Who will tell me that 
the transfer of the Jabor of these people will have 
no influence in suppressing the rebellion? 

But, asked the eloquent rentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Yraman|]—whose elaborately pre- 

vared speech, I regret to say, contained, if I heard 
iim aright, a sneer at those who read written ar- 
ruments—who ever heard of a belligerent party 
taking property on land? Let meask him a ques- 
tion, to be answered in some of his future speeches, 
who ever heard of a belligerent prohibiting the 
people of the opposing Power from rallying to his 
standard? He speaks of property, and | speak 
of men. Itisa great thing, sir, to be a man. 

Mr. YEAMAN. The gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. KELLEY. I did notinvite an immediate 
answer. As the gentleman guarded himself yes- 
terday against interruption, so did | to-day pro- 
pound a question to be answered in the future. 

Mr. YEAMAN. Allow me one moment. I 
answer the gentleman by saying thatl have cast no 
sneer upon anybody for reading written speeches. 
| answer him, also, by saying that slaves, so far 
from being persons in the eye of the laws of na- 
tions, as he treats them, while they are actually 
persons, are, by that Constitution which he has 
sworn to support, the private property of private 
individuals, and that neither under the Constitu- 
tion, nor under the laws of nations, can you take 
private property on land as an act of war. 

Mr. K ELLEY. I take issue with the gentle- 
man there, and if he will say that they are not des- 
ignated in the Constitution as **persons,’’ or point 
me to the clause in which they are designated as 
property, I will yield the point. The Constituton 
that I have sworn to support tells me that they 
—yes, the mothers, the fathers, and the children 
all—are ‘* persons held to service.’’ They are 
persons so held by virtue of that Constitution 
which has been spurned and trampled and spit 
upon, and yet he asks that those who have heaped 
these indignities upon that sacred instrument shall 
enjoy to the last jota the rights of loyal men un* 
der it. Did sane man ever utter so preposterous 
a proposition before ? 
people we need, 
to our standard. He characterizes them as prop- 
erty. I say, with the Constitution, that they are 
persons, and as such will welcome them to our 
support. Their advent to freedom will exclude 
the necessity of the further draft or conscription 
of our sons and brothers. 

Sir, | was remarking that it is a great thing to 
be aman,in contrast with horses, cows, and other 


It is the service of these | 
The proclamation invites them | 


cattle with which these poor people are habitually | 
classified, and to which they have been assimi- | 


lated by brutalizing laws. Man chains the light- 
ning, makes the sun his servant, whitens the 
ocean with sails—his messengers to the poles in 
quest of knowledge—burdens its great waves with 
the commodities which hits genius and toil have 
produced and which he is exchanging for others, 
the products of distant lands, more valuable to 
him. From the conflicting elements, fire and 
water, he generates a vapory power that almost 
annihilates space, and practically removes mount- 
ains and levels valleys; and at the close of a life 
of usefulness, upon the sick-bed, he remembers 
and reviews the past, cheers, counsels,and blesses 
those about him, and, looking to heaven, feels 
that with God he 1s to live forever. The gentle- 
man looks upon these millions of persons as prop- 
erty; so do bad institutions pervert gentle and 
generous natures. I say, sir, they are capable of 
all that ennobles man, and all that endears woman 
to man, and all that opens to either the great here- 
after and its blessed hopes. It is of these women, 


these children, these men, I speak, and I say that || 


he can point to nocase in which a belligerent has | 


refused the aid of such as these when engaged in || 


a war such as that which now engrosses and ex- 


hausts the energies of this country. Sir, the only || 
thing about the President’s proclamation that || 


struck me as amiss was, that it was not, like the | 
lightning, to take instant effect, and that its benefi- | 


cent result should be postponed to so distant a 
day. 
they stand to those who hold them to service, 
like cotton, leather, railroad depots, bad whisky, 


the gentleman from Kentucky, yeste 
no. Trace back the laws of war so claborately 
described by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Are these people, or the relation in which | 


} 
i 


CrisFie_p] to-day, and you will find that the in- 
vading force not only has always welcomed ac- 
quisitions from the ranks of the enemy, but that, 
in the good old days of chivalry, a herald invaria- 


bly proceeded to the gates of a besieged town and | 


offered immunity and protection to all who would 
join the invading Power. This chivalric example 
the President’s proclamation pledges him to fol- 
low on the coming in of the glad new year. Let 
us hail the auspicious day! 

I come back to the question with which I started: 
will the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Cris- 
FIELD,} will the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
YEAMAN,]| will the gentleman from Illinois, | Mr. 
Ricuarpson,| who so delights to dance the negro 
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now, I believe, instead of in the field; but he Was 
in the field as a soldier, and was transferred from 
that to the senate, to return to the field when the 
conclave of traitors adjourns. 

But, as | was saying, Mr. Chairman, | give qj] 
honor to the men of East Tennessee. The heroic 
devotion to the Constitution they have exhibited. 
and the barbarous cruelties they have endured, 


| make achapter which the people even of the south- 


ern States will, long years hence, dwell on, per- 


| haps, with mingled pride and pain, but with more 
| interest than on any other in American history. 


before us in all his various attitudes; will any one || 


of these gentlemen, or of their learned coadjutors, 
say that itis not the duty of the President to main- 
tain the unity of the country and the supremacy 
of the Constitution over all our territory? And 
if they will not say that, is there one of them who 


will say that he was wrong in thus inviting four | 


millions of the people of the country to abandon 
rebellion and rally to the standard of loyalty, 


peace, and the Constitution? No one of them, I | 


apprehend, will say so. 


Than this, in my judg- | 


ment, mere sympathy with the rebellion could no | 
further go. Gentlemen deny that slavery was the | 


cause of this war. Let me ask them which one 
of the non-slaveholding States, from the first, has 
proposed to participate in it, and which one of 
the slaveholding States has been free from a de- 
sire to participate in it, or from overt acts of re- 
bellion? Why is it that prevailing loyalty and 
treason find their boundaries just here, if slavery be 
not the controlling influence? I give praise to the 
border States for all they have done on the side 
of the country; but | remember that the first of 
the troops from my State to find service found it 


in the lower part of litthke Delaware; 1 remember | 
that Marylanders were the first to shed the blood | 


of New England in this unholy war; I remem- 
ber that it’is but recently, if indeed the question 
be at all settled, that Kentucky has been able to 
say with assurance that she has given more sol- 
diers to the Union than to the rebel army. All 
honor and glory to the men of East Tennessee 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman 
permit me to correct him? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman has 





tion of the number of troops furnished by the 
people of Kentucky to the cause of the Union and 
of the rebellion. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose there have 
never been seven thousand men from the State of 
Kentucky in the rebellion. Very early in the fall 
of 1861, we had thirty-two regiments in the Union 
Army; and I understand from our adjutant gen- 
eral that we now have forty-three thousand men 
from the State of Kentucky inthe Union Army. 
I can say, in addition, that from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand inhabitants of Kentucky have 
borne arms this summer and fall, without pay or 
compensation, in defense of their homes it 1s true, 
but also in defense of the honor of the Union. 


fallen intoa very common mistake upon this ques- | 


Mr. KELLEY. Well, I will waive that question. | 


Mr. KELLEY. 1| had supposed that the ques- | 


tion had been recently settled in favor of Ken- | 


tucky’s prevailing loyalty. It was, however, 
very debatable ground when we last assembled 
in this House; and I do not forget the fact that 
| part of the Kentacky army has been led by a 
gentleman who—brief as is my legislative expe- 
rience—was an active member on this floor when 
I came here in July of last year. Nor do I for- 
get that General Breckinridge and his forces have 
been sometimes repulsed by our arms. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will allow me 

Mr. KELLEY. I amsimply arguing the point 





thatevery slave State has shown large sympathies | 
with the rebellion, while no free State has gone | 


into it, although many persons in the free States | 


have manifested extreme sympathies with it, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
rect an error of fact. 


| Mr. KELLEY. 


I am not in error in remem- 


| bering that General Breckinridge, the late Demo- 
and other supposed analogous things po arg by || cratic Vice President, came from Kentucky, nor 
a 


| 


? No, || do! forget that Mr. Burnett, of this House, was 


lam not mistaken in 
urnett is in the senate 


a member from Kentucky. 
either of those facts. 





1 simply want to cor- | 
| and wrath of man to praise Him. I had long seen 
‘| that if the Democratic party could continue the 


| gaged in either army. 


We know how terribly that State has been ray- 
aged by the prevalence of the rebellion within its 
limits. And Missouri, which has elected not only 
unconditional loyalists, but unconditional eman- 
cipationists to this House, hag also been the bloody 
battle-field in which Missourians have been en- 
If it be not true, sir, that 
slavery is the root of this rebellion, I ask some 
inspired man to indicate its moving cause, for 
human wisdom cannot detect it elsewhere. 
Now, can it be possible, Mr. Chairman, that the 


| only right so secured on earth that men cannot 


abjure it, nor Government divest them of it even 
to save itself in death struggle, is the right of hold- 
ing fellow-beings in bondage? The proposition 
that we have not the right to invite these people 
to freedom and our standard involves just this 
theory—that the rebels cannot by the most fla- 
grant treason divest themselves of the right to hold 
these people in bondage; that the people cannot 


| acquire freedom for themselves, and thatno power 


| country to destroy its life. 


in the Constitution, or in the war power, or de- 
ducible from history or philosophy, can relieve 
them from the duty of assisting the enemies of the 
Let the arguments be 
expressed as they may, with all the eloquence 
and elegance with which care and time and elabo- 
ration have clothed them in the mouths of the gen- 
tlemen from Kentucky and Maryland [ Messrs. 
Yeamanand Crisrietp] they come tothis. And 
until they can demonstrate this extraordinary 
wroposition, they ¢annot impair the force of the 
Docnident’s proclamation, in accordance, as it is, 
with all law and all history, with the best im- 


| pulses of humanity and the spirit of our charter 


| the 


_ of freedom, and with the growing tendency of our 


age. The gentleman from Maryland asks, * will 
this bring peace? Will the South ever consent to 
come in under such an arrangement?’’ Sir, I do 
a to, nor ought the Government to ask 


Government ought to do, and what I trust it will 


| do, is to go straight forward and establish its power 





by crushing out all armed resistance, and when 
that is done let it govern the region asa Territory, 
if the people will not establish their own govern- 
ment. In this condition let the contumacious 
remain, but whenever they will establish govern- 


| ments for themselves, adopt State constitutions, 


open the courts, elect Legislatures, and by them 


| and the people elect Senators and members of Con- 


gress, receive them again as States into the Union, 


| under such designations as they may choose, 


whether novel or familiar. By this means the 
forms and vital principles of our Government will 
be preserved and peace and constitutional free- 
dom be secured to the people of distant ages. 
Whenever this Government puts forth its power 
to the end that it is bound to assert, there will be no 
question as to whether we mean to violate the Con- 
stitution, or whether the people of the South will 
aceept the constitutional terms we offer them. 

“ But,”? said the gentleman this morning, ** will 
the border States tolerate it?’’ To besure they will. 
True, many of their citizens may dislike to see the 
southern market closed against their human cattle; 
but the rebellion has gone ‘so far that, with the 
Ist of January, slavery dies south of the border 
State lime; and when there is no market for men, 
women, and children south of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, slavery will have small value in any of the 
border States. I think I see the hand of God in 
these movements. The events of the time are de- 
plorable, indeed; but I know that His providences 
are inscrutable, and that He can make the folly 


| misrule which it had enforced on the people for 


| 
| 


years, and especially its aggressions upon the 
rights of the laborers of the country, a war would 
come which would be at the door of every man's 
home. Let us look at it, A house divided 


outh on what terms it willcomein. What the: 
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arainst itself cannot stand,’’ quoted my friend || 
from Maryland with grave deprecation. Did not | 


the leaders of the South divide our house? Let 
us look at it. Go where you will, Mr. Chairman, 
in our northern States, you find the Constitution 
of the United States taught in our elementary 
schools, and its democratic Spirit everywhere in- 
culeated. You find our youth growing up at the 
foot of the hustings; and the great doctrine taught 
to every child is, ** you are as good as any other 
child. When you come to manhood you are to 


be the equal, before the State, of every other man. | 
You must watch, guard, and maintain all your | 


rights.” Thus is the democratic sentiment stim- 
ulated in every school, from every lecture stand, 
at every political gathering; and the political sen- 
timent of the whole North is that of individualism 
and equality. And once in seven days comes the 
Sabbath; and from hillside and valley, from the 
lanes and alleys, as well as from the broad streets 
of the city, the children gather in the church and 
Sunday school. There they learn that Christi- 
anity enforces while it refines and exalts the doc- 
trines inculcated in the secular school; thus the 


religious sentiment adds its greater power to the | 


political. ** These poor are as good as you,” says 
the teacher. ‘* These blind and lame and halt are 
the children of your Father; and inasmuch as you 


do kindness unto them, you perform your duty | 
to Him.”? Thus the political and religious senti- || 
ments blend; and theirs is an ever growing power. 
Of this we have ample evidence all over the North | 
in the elaborate comforts of our eleemosynary | 


institutions, and the care that is taken of our 
prisoners. | had the honor, a few days ago, to re- 
ceive a number of volumes from our Philadelphia 
Prison Discipline Society for the Congressional 
Library. The deaf, the dumb, the blind, the in- 
sane, are cared for. Homes are established for 
friendless children, where the waifs of society, the 


offspring of the destitute and the fallen, the pau- | 


per and the felon, are cared for, and reared in these 
teachings of democracy and Christianity. Thus 
the sentiment spreads and deepens and grows. 
We have one institution tn the North, the out- 
erowth of the perpetual contest between labor and 


capital, that, could the South have carried itsdom- | 


ination a little further, would have made war and 
bloodshed over the whole country. It consists 


of hardy working menand is known as the trades | 


union. We at the North live by wages. Our 
men are familiar with toil; our women do not 
shrink from it. We recognize the maxim, as 
true to-day as the day when it was first written 
in homely English: 
**Man labors from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is nevér done.”? 

We all labor, and wages is the foundation of the 
welfare and abundance of our people. 


Territories of the country, but be domesticated in 
all the States. It was first to be introduced into 


the States by gentlemen jn transitu with their col- || 


onies. The roll of Mr. Toombs’s slaves was to 
be called at the foot of Bunker Hill. We were 
told in social intercourse in Philadelphia by Mr. 


Yancey, that he would yet visit Independence | 
Hall with his slaves. The reéstablishment of the | 
right to hold slaves all over the country was the | 


purpose of the leaders of our ‘* wayward sisters,” 
Nothing less would satisfy them. 


North would either have throttled the slavehold- 
ers, or, under the influence of the prejudices of 
caste and color, throttled the unhappy slaves, per- 
haps both. Here let me notice the remark of the 
gentleman from Maryland, that he does not agree 
with either of the two factions. Of what factions 


does he speak? The governments of the Union | 
and the confederacy? Sir, it is the firsttime I ever | 


heard the Government of the United States de- 
nounced as a faction in the Halls of Congress. 


Nor are they who are devoting all their energies || 
to the support of the President and the Constitu- | 
tion to be denounced as a faction. | look in vain | 


through this House for two factions. 


I see that the Government, withamillionof men, 
defending itself and attempting to enforce its laws | 


over itsown dominion, has been resisted by a body 
of armed rebels, and that those who sympathize 
with them, in agreater or less degree, are attempt- 
ing to embarrass it; but other faction I have not 





TH 


| involve our posterity in war. 








The idea || 
that induced this rebellion and the supremacy of | 
which could alone have averted it, Was that sla- | 
very should be not only extended into the new | 


Sir, had that | 
thing been accomplished, the trade unions of the | 


| Gentlemen, do 
| dence are conspiring with man to put an end to 
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been able to discover. There were two factions 
before the war broke out. Anterior to that event 
there was a body of men in the North who, under 


| Christian impulses, believing it to be a duty to 
| labor for the oppressed, and believing it to be a 


crime to hold men and women in bondage, were 
willing to violate all civic restraints in order to 


give freedom, culture, and hope to the slave. ‘The 


abolitionists may have been entitled to that epi- 
thet. And there were southern men, on the other 
hand, determined, as I have indicated, to carry 


their institutions all over the North; to make sla- | 


very national by perverting the Constitution. 
There were then two factions: devotion to right 
and justice, perhaps not restrained by a proper 
prudence on the one hand; and love oflucre, power, 
and lust, that blotted out all sympathy with hu- 


| manity, on the other, characterized the leaders of 


these factions. 
Had the southern faction been permitted to domi- 


| nateuntil the roll ofsouthernslaves had been called 


in every county in every northern State, there 
would have broken out a war—a war coextensive 
with the country, and bloody—at every hearth- 
stone; a war which might have been of races, or in 
which those who claimed their human property 
would have suffered with their unhappy and pro- 
scribedchattels. The white menof the North,who, 
from their own hard-earned and hoarded wages, 
will support their unemployed craftsman rather 
than let him work for under wages, would hardly 


| have permitted men to work beside them for noth- 
| ing,and throw their babies into the scale with their | 


unrequited toil. [Laughter.] 
Sir, | believe this war was inevitable. 


The in- 


sane ambition and mad, craving lust of the South | 
could be checked alone by the results of war. I[t | 


had closed its ears hermetically against the voice 
of persuasion or reason. And wherever slavery 
existed, that ambition and that lust had root. Sla- 
very did cause this war. It was destined to cause 
war; and, if not putin process of eradication, will 
Is it not fitting, 
therefore, that the result of the war shall be the 
end of siavery? The President’s proclamation 
does not propose to touch the institution in the 
border States. But, as I have said, with the mar- 
ket for the annual crop gone, it will be found to 


be of no more value in Kentucky than it is now | 


found to be in Missouri, with its free surround- 
ings. And then we will come to what I am pre- 
pared to say very few words upon, the compen- 
sated emancipation proposition of the President. 

The countless millions, the millions of millions 
that we have heard from the other side are to be 


expended in compensated emancipation, will be | 
somewhat reduced when we come to remember | 


that it is only the loyal men of the border States 
that we will have to deal with. 

Missouri is here, asking for $10,000,000 on 
condition that she emancipates her slaves within 
a little more than a year. In God’s name, let us 
give it to her; and if Kentucky and Maryland 


make the same claim let us give it to them, and | 


pay our full share out of the results of our own 
hard labor at the North. Let us even, by an ad- 
dition to our already grievous burden of taxes, im- 
posed by this war, slavery’s own offspring, share 
the losses of those whose slaves shall be exalted 
into freemen. 

But, say the gentlemen, the proclamation is un- 
constitutional and illegal, and therefore void. I 
fear self-interest blinds some of them. Itis a pro- 


fessional maxim that he has a fool fora client who | 


takes charge of his own case. Certainly, no dis- 


| interested Jawyer will dispute the validity of the | 


proclamation of the Commander-in-Chief, inviting 


| to our flag people of the rebel States, and promis- | 


ing them protection and the enjoyment of consti- 
tutional rights. 

Bat will the proclamation be enforced? Yes, I 
say that is certain as the coming of the new year. 
I ask, then, the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Yeaman,]and the gentleman from Maryland, | Mr. 
CrisFieLp,] to pause in the career they open by 
their speeches of yesterday and to-day. Both 
profess truly, I doubt not, to desire peace; both 
assure us that they would give utterance to no 
words that would add to the discord of the coun- 
try. Let them then look the facts in the face. 
you not see that time and Provi- 


the sole source of discord to the country? Do you 
not’see that it was this institution which created 
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division even in the Convention that formed our 
Constitution? Do you not see that it has been 
this institution that, from the early settlement of 
the country down to the present time, has pro- 
ae more of discord than all other causes com- 
bined, 


The eloquent gentleman from Kentucky yes- 
terday asserted that this rebellion had been ripen- 
ing from 1798. I[ agree with him that that was 
one stand-point in its progress. The resolutions 
of 1798 marked a new epoch. But if he will go fur- 
ther back, he will find, in the debates of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, abundant 
evidence that slavery was and had been a source 
of discord, and that it came well nigh preventing 
the establishmentofa Union. Ikhas been a source 
of discord, and of discord only; never was it a 
blessing to any State or neople. 

I have no special love for the negro. lam proud 
of the race of which, by the blessing of God, Lam 
amember, I[tis not for the negro that I plead. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ae 
the other day said that all our sympathy and al 
our action was for the negro, but not one thing 
did we propose to do for the white man. Has he 
never heard of the creature, man? | speak for 
man, the child of God, irrespective of the color 
of his skin. 

Look at the baneful influence of slavery upon 
both white and black. You point me to statistics 
from the North to show that poverty and crime 
prevail with the negro there in undue proportion. 
| point you back to your laws that made it a felony 
to teach him to read and write, by which he might 
have drawn moral precepts and power from the 
same sources that your white children draw them. 
[ point back to the fact that you have never allowed 
him thestimulus of hope. | say that youraccursed 
institution, and the cruelty and depression in- 
separable from it, have not only filled our jaus 
with your victims, but has brought poverty to 
both races wherever it has existed, Whiy is it that 
Massachusetts, whose soil is so thin that the 
rocks peep through nearly every acre, like the 


| knees and elbows through a beggar’s garment— 


Massachusetts, which cannot raise wheat enough 
perannum to feed her own people fora week,is yet 
rich and populous; while Maryland, abounding 
in agricultural and mineral resources, to a decree 
that few States can compare with, lags constantly 
dragging In the rear? * 

Why is it that old Virginia, possessing, as she 
did, the finest harbor and leading seaport of ihe 
country at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, with nobler rivers than flow through any 
other State; with mineral resources that Califor- 
nia herself might envy—untold wealth of iron and 
coal to encourage oan stimulate the influx of in- 
telligent and enterprising people ;—lying nearer to 
the West than any other State with fine harbors; 
with every blessing that God could lavish upon 
a territory; why is it, I say, that the Old Do- 
minion has sunk down and down, until her own 
children turn from their proud preéminence, and 
sneer at her decrepitude? Why, it was because 

ou-lords of the soil converted man into property. 

t was because you banished hope from your 
laborers; because you did not permit the toiling 
mother to love the child she had borne with as- 


* L extract the following from a letter dated \Villiams 
port, Maryland, November 27, 1852, addressed to me by an 
officer of a Maryland regiment. ‘lhe writer is a native of 
that State: 

“ While { am writing you, I caxnot refrain from making 
a statement or two with regard to the topography of this 
partof Maryland. Doubtless you have a correct knowledge 
of it generally, and, perhaps, in detail, but noone can know 
and appreciate it without traveling over it and trough it. 
1 have gone over it some in reconnoitering ; but there are, 
of course, many peeuliarities which | have not sven. hs 
fertility is unsurpassed, but its chief characterist.¢ seems 
to be its boundless water power. To say nothing of the 
Patapseo, Monocacy, Middletown Valley creek, Antietam, 
Conoeocheague, and many other large streams, you meet, 
almost at the end of every mile, a stream sufficient to run 
a gang of mills. As I ride over this country, the question 
comes up in my mind, can it be possible that Prowidenee 
ever designed that these mighty waters should run to waste, 
or that these wonderful natural facilities should always be 
unavailable? Andthe answer comes back—no! The day 
will come when the busy hum of the factory and tre mighty 
blows of the forge-hammer will be heard among these 
mountains ; when the exhaustiess treasures which are bid 
den therein shall be brought forth, and when thou-ands and 
thousands of glad hearts and merry voices sail shout a 
hearty welcome to a new era. This, too, is a correct an 
swer. To accept anything else would be equivalent to an 
acknowledgmeut that God never designed intelligence and 
industry to have any part in mundane affairs.”’ 
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surance thatit was hers, even through childhood, 
It is this which hasmade you poor, notwithstand- 
mg your mineral de posits, your rivers, and your 
vast agricultural resources. You have made the 


negro a curse to you; for God never permits a | 


great wrong to go unpunished 

When, in another year, Congress assembles in 
these Halls, there will be no pictures drawn such 
as the gentlemen have furnished us with, of homes 


desolated or destroyed, women ravished, masters | 


murdered by slaves converted into freemen, and 
rrateful for the greatest blessing of life. The voice 
of thanksgiving and praise will come from every 
heartto whom freedom has been given. It will 


come from the white man as well as the freed | 


slave, in tones of praise and hallelujah, 

There is, however, one thing the people of the 
rebellious States have to guard against. Of that 
they must beware. Let them not undertake to re- 
enslave the freed men that the President of the 
United States delivers by his proclamation, or woe 
may betide them, Let them not thus invite the 
he rret of St. Domingo. The voice of history 
admonishes them fully on this point. If they do, 
jt will be their act,and not the President’s or ours. 
He will make them free, and they will rejoice in 
their freedom, and be humbly grateful. Not in 
the hour of joy and gratitude, and when singing 
praises for their deliverence, is the tiger let loose 
in man. As God will have wrought this change, 
He will guide it. But let man attempt to reverse 
His Providence, and who shall answer for his 
folly , 

Mr. ALLEN, of Illinois, obtained the floor, 
but yielded to 

Mr. COX, who moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rese; and Mr. Wixson having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mat- 
Lory reported that the Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union had, according to order, | 


had the Union generally under consideration, and 
particularly the joint resolution (H. R. No. 30) 


to test Sanderson’s breech-loading cannon, and 


had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MAYNARD, (at 
a quarter to four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 


Monpay, December 22, 1862. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Sunpervanp. | 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


VESSELS FOR THE BANKS EXPEDITION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | 


the following communications, which were read: 


Wark DeparTMENT, 
Wasuinoton City, December 19, 1862. 

Str: Inanswer to the resolution of the Senate of the 18th 
instant, in relation to the transport vessels Thames and Ni 
agara, | have the honor to state— 

1. That Major General Banks was authorized to procure 
transports for his expedition from C. Vanderbilt, Esq., of 
New York. Having no official report from the general on 
the subject, I presume the vessels named were furnished 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, but will as soon as possible procure an 
official report respecting the price and terms of charter and 
other particulars. 

2. IT am unofiicially informed that the hulls of the vessels 


were inspected and reported upon by Commodore G. J. Van | 


Brunt, and that the engines were inspected by C. H. Has 
well, formerly engineer-in-chief of the Navy, selected for 
that purpose by Major General Banks. 

The fitting out of the expedition being under the imme- 
diate supervision of General Banks, with full discretionary 


power vested in him, the Department cannot communicate | 


fuller information until a report, which has been called for, 
shall be made. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. H. Hamutn, President of the Senate. 


New York, December 19, 1862. 


Sin: We notice inthe published proceedings of the Sen- 
ate on the 18th instanta resolution of inquiry as to the char- 
tering, for the Banks expedition, of the transport vessels 
Thames and Niagara. 


From reports circulated in the newspapers, we presume | 
that this inquiry is directed on the supposition that these | 


vessels were unfit for the purposes of the expedition. 

We are the owners of the Thames, and being unwilling 
to rest for a moment under the imputation conveyed by 
the resolution, we beg leave, respectfully, to state to you 
and to the Senate the facts in reference to this vessel. 

The Thames is a new steam vessel, of the burthen of 


about 644 tons. She was launched in the spring of the | 
present year, 1862, and was finished about the Ist of June | 


last. She is of the best materials, with frame planking and 
fastening equal to a gunboat. Her engines and machinery 


| 


were entirely new, and were made and put in by C. H. 
Delamater, of this city, one of our best machinists. The 


boat, immediately on her completion, was taken into the | 
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Government service as a transport, and was employed in | 


the Chesapeake during the campaign on the peninsula. 


She was purchased by us on her return from that service | 


for the China trade, after thorough examination, for the 
purpose of satisfying ourselves as to her having the strength 
and capacity for a voyage of ten thousand to eleven thou 

sand miles in the winter season. It was our intention to 
have sent her to China this month, and had noexpectation 
of her being required or souglit after for any other service. 
The exigencies of the Banks expedition led to her tempo- 
rary employment by the Government. Itappears that some 


accident, which, as far as we can learn, is a breakage of | 


the rock shaft of her engine, (an accident to which every 
steam vessel is liable,) made it necessary for her to put 
into Port Royal. The notion that she was an old, worn 
out, or improper vessel, which has sprung from the reports 
of newspapers, and to which some color is given by the 
proceedings of your honorable body, is without foundation, 
and does the greatest injustice to the vessel and to her 
owners. 

Any further information which may be required by she 
Senate on this subject, we shall be glad to turnish; and, 
as an act of justice to ourselves, ask that this communica- 
tion may be received, and placed on the files. 

We are, with high respect, your obedient servants, 

PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, 
RUSSELL STURGES, 
MOSES TAYLOR, 
HENRY W. HUBBELL. 

Since writing the foregoing, a communication, of which 
the inclosed is a copy, has been received from the build- 
ers of the vessel. 

H. W.H., and others. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States. 


Mystic Bringe, Connecticut, December 19, 1862. 


GENTLEMEN: Will you please insert the following card 
in your paper, in vindication of the present owners and 
builders of the steamer ‘Thames, as we think the report of 
your Port Royal correspondent, in your issue of the 18th 
instant, is calculated to do injustice to the present owners, 
as well as the builders of that vessel ? 

The steamer Thames was built at Mystic Bridge, Con- 
necticut, in 1562, by George Greenman & Co., engine and 
boiler by the Delamater Iron Works, in a thorough and sub- 
stantial manner, intended as a single deck vessel, with deck 


inclosed to carry freight and passengers. By examining the | 


American Lloyd’s Register, it will be seen that the Thames 
rates A lj, (very few steamers rate better,) with sufficient 
canvas to reach port, in case of breakage of machinery, and 
was inspected in New York in March, 1862. {nm regard to 
the report of the “ board of survey,”’ they could not have 
had reference to any part of the vessel but the upper deck, 
which might ail be removed, and still the vessel would re- 
main perfectly tight and safe to circumnavigate the globe, 
as she was solid—built to the upper deck forward and aft 
and amidships to twenty inches above lower deck, and 
heavily plank-sheared above that, thus preventing any dan- 
ger from fracture of upper deck, which was built in the 
usual manner as vessels of her class. She was not “ has- 
tily or cheaply constructed,” as will appear by Lloyd’s sur- 
vey, which we think is as good authority as a board of sur- 
vey at Port Royal. 

We feel satisfied that an unbiased and intelligent examin- 
ation will fully justify both the builders and the present 
owners from any design to impose upon the Government, 
or endanger the lives or property of any one. 

Yours, truly, 

GEORGE GREENMAN & CO. 
To the Editors of the New York Times. 

Mr. GRIMES. There is certainly a very great 
diversity of opinion, in the minds of nautical men, 
on the sone of the seaworthiness of those ves- 
sels; and | think it is due to the men whose lives 
are risked upon them—it is due to the public ser- 
vice—that there should be some thorough inyesti- 
gation into that subject. I therefore move the 
adoption of the following resolution: to appoint, 
by the Chair, a committee of three, with power 
to send for persons and papers, to inquire into all 
the facts connected with the chartering of those 
vessels, and as to whether they had received that 
examination as to their seaworthiness and capa- 
city for sea service, as the usages of the Depart- 
ment and the laws of Congress require. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, Thata select committee of three members be ap- 
pointed to inquigeinto and report to the Senate the facts in 
regard to the chartering of transport vessels for the Banks 
expedition; the seaworthiness of such vessels ; the charac - 
ter of the men employed to navigate them ; and that they be 
empowered to send for persons and papers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the resolution will be considered at the 
present time. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator from 
Iowa, who has taken the subject into considera- 
tion—and | am glad of it—whether it would not be 
as well to enlarge the scope of that inquiry in re- 
gard to the manner of chartering vessels for these 
expeditions. I am told that there has been paid 
in Boston, and I do not know but elsewhere, a 
brokerage equal to ten per cent. for chartering ves- 
sels for our water expeditions; that the charge has 
been enormous, and that they have been in the 
habit of paying this brokerage monthly; that is, 





_ would not buy it because he woul 
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, 
where they hired a vessel say for $3,000 a month 
they paid the brokers ten per cent. a month o;, 
the charter. I have heard of cases—I do not say 
they are true, but I think it ought to be inquired 
into—where agents of the Government have gone 
toa merchant and wanted to get a ship of him, and 
not ask as 
much as they wanted to give. For instance, hy 
asks $24,000 for his vessel, and they will buy j: 
if he wall ask $27,500, out of which the broker. 
age is to be paid; and because he would not ask 
three or four thousand dollars more for his vesse| 
than it was worth, he could not sell it, and the 
went to some merchant who was willing to ask a 
higher price. 

These are stories that come to me. I do not 
know how true they are; but I suggest to the Sen- 








| ator from Lowa, instead of muluplying commit- 


tees, whether we had not better include in this 
inquiry this matter of charters. 
ir. GRIMES. If the Senator will read the 
resolution, he will see it is drawn so as to cover 
that case—it is to inquire into the facts in con- 
| nection with the chartering of the vessels for the 
Banks expedition. 
Mr. COLLAMER. Add, “ including broker- 
age.”” 
“Mr. GRIMES. Very well. I am willing to do 
| that. 
| Mr. HALE. Put that in: ‘ including broker- 
| age.”’ 
| @Mr. GRIMES. Very well, sir. Let the Sec- 
| retary alter the resolution in that way, so that the 
committee shall inquire into the facts, including 
brokerage. 


The VICEPRESIDENT. That modification 


|| will be made. The question is on agreeing to the 


resolution as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In what manner 
shall the committee be raised? 

Mr. GRIMES. By the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Grimes, Mr. Morriti, and Mr. 
KENNEDY, the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, and from private 
individuals, which have been read, will be referred 
| to the select committee, if there be no objection. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 


Senate a communication from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting, in answer to a resolution of 
the Senate of the 18th instant, the unpublished 
correspondence between the State Departmentand 
our minister to the Russian Government, in rela- 
tion to telegraphic communication between the 
mouth of the Amoor river and San Francisco; 
which, on motion of Mr. Latruam, was ordered to 
lie on the table, and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. LATHAM presented the petition of Thom- 


as B. Valentine, successor in interest to Juan Mi- 
randa, praying for the passage of an act authoriz- 
ing the United States district court for the northern 
| district of California to adjudicate upon the title 
of parties claiming under the said Miranda to tie 
; Rancho Arroyo de San Antonio under a lease 
from General Victoria, formerly Governor of Cali- 
| fornia; which was referred to the Committee on 
| the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Express 
| Companies of the United States, praying for a re- 
| duction of the tax which they now pay under the 
internal revenue act; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TRUMBULL, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
No. 226) to amend ‘‘an act to establish a court 
for the investigation of claims against the United 
States,’’ approved February 24, 1855, reported 
it, with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
were referred papers in relation to the repeal of 
the eleventh section of the judiciary act of 1759, 
reported the subject back, with a recommendation 
that it be indefinitely postponed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF SENATOR BAKER. 


Mr. CLARK. The Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
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whom was referred a resolution to pay the funeral had passed the following bills and joint resolu- SOLDIERS AT THE DELAWARE ELECTION. 

expenses of the late Hon. Edward D. Baker, have tions, in which it requested the concurrence of the The VICE PRESIDENT. The following res- 

had the same under consideration, and instructed || Senate. Sealing Acie a olution is next in order, and is before the Senate. 

me to report it back, and recommend its passage.,| A bill (No. 698) prescribing the times and || [¢ will be read. 

| ask for its immediate passage, if there be no || places for holding terms of the circuit court for The Secretary read it, as follows: 

objection. _ oe the districts of lowa, Minnesota, and Kansas; Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Com- A bill (No. 487) for the relief of William B: directed to inform the Senate whether armed soldiers were 

mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the || Snowhook and others; sent into the State of Delaware, to be present at the polls 


7 : . , 29\ at - on the 4th day of November last, the day of the general elec 
‘ollowing resolution: A bill (No. 610) making appropriations for the ast, gener 
following t I \ ) iste - Mie’ a | I tion in said State; and if so, by whose orders, upon whose 
application, the necessity, if any, for their being so sent, for 
whet purpose they were sent, to what places by name they 
A bill (No. 616) making appropriations for the || Were sent, how many were sent, how many to eneh of sueh 
places, the names of the regiments or companies sent, the 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund || Support of the Army for the year ending the 30th 
of the Senate a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, || of June, 1864; 
for the funeral expenses of the late Hon. Edward D. Baker, 
Senator from the State of Oregon; the said sum to be paid | | et Oe i ee ee a) a 
under the direction of the Committee to Audit and Control || payment of invalid and other pensions of the Uni- 


. ~ . names of the officers commanding such re guinents and come 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. ted States, for the year ending the 30th of June, panies ; and whether any, and, ifso, how many provost mat 
The resolutio yas reporte » the Senate with- 1864; hals were or have been appointed, and at what place : 
[he resolution was reported to the Senate with os ashe cl ; dea fone 
out amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a A joint resolution (No. 116) tendering the |) svid State, with 1 the amma Babes tbbeny and 
ul é . ; c —— : oN v ‘ appointnent, and the powers conterred upon them; and 
the : t Vg Mifeanant 5 - 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. thanks of Congress to Lieutenant Commander that he communicate to the Senate all papers and orders in 


eorgve VL. VLorris, 0 1¢ nite States N: ry 3t s Dey t 2 reli g > se g of ( 0 > ’ 
WITNESSES IN IMPEACIIMENT CASE. i| G a cini Peeen ow tea ths Sakata c a eer nt relating to the sending of such soldiers i 
Mr.CLARK. The same committee, to whom || thanks of Congress to Commander John L. Wor- Mr. SAULSBURY. 
was referred a resolution to pay the mileage of | 
certain witnesses before the high court of im- || ea a should be acted upon without debate. I will state 
peachment in the case of West H. Humphreys, JUDGMENTS FOR DUTIES. || to the Serate in a few words the reasons why | 
have had that matter under consideration, and || Mr. FESSENDEN. The Committee of Con- |! offered it. I think it is due to the people of that 
instructed me to report that the resolution be in- || ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses || State and to the Senate of the United States that 
definitely postponed. The matter has been ar- || upon the bill (H.R. No. 582) concerning judg- || the facts should be known as to what did occur 
ranged another way, and there is no necessity for || ments in certain suits brought by the United || in our State on the day of the general election 
the resolution. } States, having met, after full and free conference If we had ever att mpted in that State to resist 
| 


I have no desire to debate 
den, of the United States Navy. this resolution. Lam perfectly willing that it 


The motion was agreed to. have been unable to agree. The real foundation || the Federal authorities, if we had ever attempted 

of this report is that the original bill should not || to resist the execution of the Federal laws, if from 
vass; and they have adopted this mode of report- || the beginning of these troubles we had arrayed 
ing, the bill having already passed both branches |! ourselves against the Federal Government and at- 
in a certain shape, in order that no further steps |) tempted to take part with the States in revolution, 
should be taken with the bill, unless the two || I should not have offered this resolution. , But 


MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. GRIMES submitted the following resolu- || 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- || 
sent, and agreed to: || 

| 


Reotel, That the Coantiee oo eae —_— i Houses desire otherwise. || sir, ina State where everything was perfectly calm 
structed to inquire Into the expediency of abolishing the at o. ee . } > ; 
rs : : ; —— a and quiet, whe there id bee t . rt since 
United States marine corps as a naval organization, and IIOUSE BILLS REFERRED. Yeu vhere there had been no att mpt sit 


of attaching it to the United States Army as the twentieth the commencement of this revolution to take sides 


regiment of infantry ; and that they report by bill or other- | The following bills and joint resolutions from with the States I) revolt, military were sent on 
wise. || the Elouse of Representatives were severally read || the day of the general election to every voting 
INCREASE OF NAVAL OFFICERS. || twice by their titles, and referred as indicated place in the two lower counties of that State ex- 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; be es WON Otis aibinsiadtbeinn ad eaneiadall ehatin || cepttwo. I state to the Senate and to the coun- 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and AA Ort MANO. 008) preseribing the timesand places |) try what I know to be true and what I can prove, 
seinen ' for holding terms of the cireuit court for the dis- |! that peaceable citizens were arrested on the day 
agre P | tricts of lowa, Minnesota, and Kansas—to the f the electi 1 incarcerated in the commo! 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy inform the ‘ . ; mir igi of the election and incarcerated in the common 
a by virtue of what law the number of anaes on Committee On the Judiciary. ct ma : || jail of the county, at one place; that at another 
the active list has been increased beyond the number author. A bill (No. 487) for the relief of William P. || ‘voting place peaceable citizens who were making 
ized by the law of July 16, 1862, entitled “An act to estab- || Snowhook and others—to the Committee on the || no disturbance, doing nothing illegal or improper, 
ae aS me ee ere ee ene ee ere eee a] See were arrested and placed in confinement inaroom: 
States Navy ;”? and by virtue of what law ninety-one com- A bill ( Wd. 610) making appropriations for the aa ° : Dp mat ne “of - 
manders appear on the active list in the Naval Register, 4 _—oe ) Making appropriations for the thatat another place peaceable citizens before they 
when the aforesaid law limits the number to seventy-two. || Support of the A rmy for the year ending the 30th | 


+ . RG obit . Cc ; ‘ sa ~ : —_ 
MACHINERY OF THE HOUSATONIC. of June, 1864—to the Committee on Finance. 


, ; A bill (No. 616) making appropriations for the | 
Mr. McDOUGALL submitted the following xayment of invalid and other pensions of the 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous Trited States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
consent, and agreed to: 1864—to the Committee on Finance. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested A joint et (No. 116) tendering the 


to furnish to the Senate a copy of a report made by Chief || thanks of Congress to Lieutenant Commander 


Engineers Stimers and Newell to the Navy Department, |} @ . ° rs . "i 
g Navy nt, | sorzee M. Morris : United State: Vv 
upon the causes for delay in the completion of the machin. || Fre M Morris, of the United States Navy 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ery of the Housatonic. A joi luti ; ; 

A joint resolution (No. 117) tendering the 
CCIDEN ASS . : tT 
ACCIDENT TO THE ve AIC ; thanks of Congress to Commander John S. Wor- 
Mr. McDOUGALL submitted the following || den, of the United States Navy—to the Committee 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous || on Naval Affairs. 
consent, and agreed to: | 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested 
to furnish to the Senate copies of such correspondence and 
reports as may be on file in his office, concerning the acci- 


dent on board the steam battery Passaic, and the causes 
thereof. 


arrived on the ground, before they had done or 
said anything on the election ground, were taken 
from their wagons and fastened up ina house, and 
some of them deprived of their right to vote. I 
state another fact which can be proved: at another 
voting place persons were intimidated from voting, 
and others were assaulted. At some voting places 
the inspectors of the election were compelled to 
take what they believed to be illegal votes; at 
other voting places persons having a clear legal 
right to vote were prevented from voting by the 
military. 

Now, sir, Ido not say that the General Gov 
|| ernment desired this to be done. General Woo! 
ADJOURNMENT FOR TIE IOLIDAYS. \ left his headquarters, wentto the town of Seafoi i 

in@®my State, and stayed there until after the elec- 
tion. I believe, as far as General Wool was co: 
cerned, and as far as the election was concerned 
at that place, there was very little wrong done— 
nothing further than what would be the natural 
effect of having soldiers at a poll, the natural in- 
timidation which it occasioned. I will state also 
that where there were regular soldiers, under offi- 
| cers of character, there was not generally so much 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Erneripes, its Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a resolution that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday next, it be to meet 
| on the first Monday in January next; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 436) a tie ss fe 
requiring the President to appoint commissioners CONDITIONS OF RELEASE OF STATE PRISONERS. 
to adjust p iqui ims ‘E PRES SNT : > 
and st, settle, and liquidate claims, accounts, |} The VICE J RESIDEN r. if there are no |' wrong done as at other places. But, sir, where 

nd debts, between the United States and any |! other bills or joint resolutions for introduction, || Marviand } ae le wore stationed . 
State. dur; } sstine: antnaliiaene. aniehale ees ae , 7 “naa Maryland home guards were stationed, outrages 
e, during the existing rebellion; which was || the following resolution is before the Senate as 


: os - : ; fa gross character were committed upon our citi- 
read tw . _ ; Ost ae . 0 D> 7 } A 2 

ice by its title, and referred to the Com- || the unfinished business of the morning hour. It || 7.ng° Twanttoknow—and that is the objectof this 
mittee on the Judiciary. will be read. 


resolution—what were the reasons for the send- 


BILL BECOME A LAW. The Secretary read it, as follows: 


; ing of these men into the State of Delaware; what 
A message from the President of the United fi wp Bn dine tegen eieiniienie representations have been made to the General 
; . orm 2 penate ritizens, é ested Dy é y or by - i é ’ et ; ce ear 
ee Mr. Nicoxay, his Secretary, announced |} these acting under his authority, have not been required, Government; whether it is true that the re 1s any 
that the President had approved and signed, onthe || before they could obtain their release from imprisonment, || Man So debased, so low, so infamous in character, 
15th instant, an act (S. No. 405) authorizing the 


to take an oath, or give an obligation, that they would not || so unmindful that he is a native or citizen of the 
holding of a special session of the United States || °° samen . pti es 2 against those who had |’ State of Delaware, as to come here and whisper 
: . . | 3 cause , ) ested. . : 

district court for the district of Indiana. | _— {| in the ears of power that there was any design on 


5 Mr. GRIMES. I move to strike out ‘‘ not,”’ || the part of the citizens of the State of Delaware, 

MESSAGE PROM THE HOUSE. where it first occurs. It is rather an implication || or any portion of them, to do anything unlawful 

A message from the House of Representatives, || that it has been done. I suppose that will be ac- || or improper on that day. If such a base ingrate 

by Mr. Ernerineg, its Clerk, announced that the cepted, || be found within our limits, I want the citizens of 
ouse had passed the bill of the Senate (No. 420) Mr. POWELL. I accept that. | that State to know it, that they may brand him 
to facilitate the discharge of disabled soldiersfrom || The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator who || with their scorn, and that his name may be infa- 
the Army, and the inspection of convalescent || introduced the resolution so modifies it. The || mousforalltimetocome. I would nothaveany one 
"The and hospitals. || question is on agreeing to the resolution. injure a hair in any such person’s head; but, sir, 
The message further announced that the House | The resolution as modified was adopted. | the State of Delaware has always been a peaceful, 
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quiet State; she wishes to be so still; she is offer- 
ing no resistance to the Federal Government; she 
- and she has a right to demand 
that her citizens shall be free from military coer- 


contemplates none 


|| proper and right under the circumstances. We 


cion, when there is no reason for their being sub- 


Jf ect to military force, 


But, sir, | willnot debate the resolution. These 


are the simple reasons why [have offered it. When 
the fact shall be made known, and the General 
Government sees that there was no occasion for 
thus sending these froops into our State, and that 
our people are not the disloyal people which, per- 
haps, they have been represented to them to be, 
we hope the Government hereafter may act more 
wisely and more prudently in reference to such 
matters. 


Mr. BAYARD. 


the information. Ithink we are entitled toit. The 
Governmentof the United States having sent into 
the State of Delaware, under the command of a 
major general of the Army of the United States, 
some three thousand troops, on the day before the 
election, and distributed them through the State— 
a State which has at no time whatever, either by 
her position, ber course of conduct, or the action 
of her people, offered any resistance to the author- 
ity of the United States—we have a right to know 
the reasons for such actions, It may be and prob- 
ably it will be shown that some of our own citi- 
zens, in the heat of political excitement and par- 
isan resentment, have made improper, erroneous, 
and false statements to the Secretary of War. If 
that is so, we havea right to know it. We have 
arizht to know who those recreant sons of Del- 
aware are. The people of Delaware have a right 
to know who it was that thus attempted to cause 
civil strife and military rule to be established in 
the State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT put the question on 
the resolution, and declared that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. 
nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 


I ask for the yeas and 


Mr. SUMNER. i think it were better that the | 


resolution should be passed over; and I therefore 
move that it lie upon the table. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts withdraw that motion for a moment? 
] was going to suggest that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr.SOUMNER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no objection at all 
to the information asked for being obtained; I de- 
sive that it should be laid before the country; but 
I think the resolution is not expressed in such 
felicitous language as the Senator from Delaware 
usually employs. It seems to charge all the mat- 
ter that is to be inquired into upon the Secretary 
of War, and the particularity of the inquiries 
seems to imply that unless he is pinned down to 


I hope the resolution will be | 
adopted, I do not desire to debate it; but I desire | 


|| of Delaware? 





think itis right and proper that we should have 


this information; a large portion of the people of 
| my State think so; and we have no doubt in our || ment ceases, if it is applied to other States, and 
| minds that it is right and proper that we should 





‘ ‘ve eg 
the exact point, he is going to evade the inquiry. 


I do not think it is respectful or proper. [ would 
prefer that a resolution should be Offered ingqpir- 
ing generally into the matter; and if the Secretary 
should notreply fully, then we should know, what 
the resolution now seems to assume, that he does 
not mean to answer the inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
before the Senate is on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I offered 


this resolution asking information of the Seeretary 


of War. ‘The proposition now is to refer a resoiu- || 


tion asking for information from the Secretary of 
War to the Committee on Military Affairs. Can 
the Committee on Military Affairs give the in- 
formation? How can you refer a resolution of 
inquiry, directed to the Secretary of War, to the 
Committee on Military Affairs? It is not to be 
supposed that they are the persons who have sent 
soldiers into the State of Delaware. I would pre- 
fer, and I say so frankly to the Senate, if they 
think we ought not to be furnished with this in- 
formation, that they meet the question fairly and 
vote the resolution down, If the Senate think it 
is not proper that this information should be com- 
madara. i6 why lay the resolution on the table, 
or why refer it to the Military Committee? Why 
not vote it down, and there would be an end of 
the matter at once? Every Senator here is pre- 
sumed to act upon his own convicuion of whatis 


have it; but ifa majority of the Senate think other- 
wise, why not vote the resolution down? 
want is the sense of the Senate as to whether we 
shall have this information or not. 

Mr. GRIMES. 
the information sought for in this resolution is 
manifestly improper. It not only inquires of the 
Secretary of War whether he has done this thing, 
but it requires an inquisition as to who instituted 
these proceedings, who made representations to 
the Secretary of War that induced him to take 
this official action, if he did take it. It is mani- 
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All [| 


It seems to me that a part of 


festly improper for us to go into any such inquiry | 


as that. Does the Senator desire to lay the basis 
here, or to furnish the testimony for any number 
of judicial investigations, for private prosecutions, 
and for personal collisions in the State of Dela- 
ware? Does he not see (if Il apprehend the state 
of public sentiment in Delaware) that such must 
be the case, if it be true that armed men were 


sent into the State of Delaware upon the advice | 
|} and the recommendation ef some of the citizens | 
The Secretary of War is respons- | 
ible for his acts, but we have no right to inquire | 
| beyond the act itself, and to see what were the 


inducements that led him to perpetrate that act. 
It would certainly be exceedingly improper for 
us to ask the Secretary of War to name to us, 
specifically, the men who wrote him that it was 
necessary to have an armed guard here or an 
armed guard there, in order to protect the loyal 
citizens of this place or that place in the perform- 
ance of their elective franchise. Hence, without 


| some modification of the resolution, I am _pre- 
| pared to vote against the whole of it, although [ | 
| am perfectly content to vote for a partof it. I 


am perfectly content to ask the Secretary of War 
whether or not he did send men into the State of 
Delaware to attend the polls; but I am not going 
into any such private inquisition as is propose 

by the resolution, and ask the Secretary to inform 


me upon whose instance it was done, whether | 
upon the recommendation of this Senator or that | 
If we establish a rule that we shall do | 


Senator. 
this, and go on and inquire of each head of a De- 
partment upon whose recommendation he does 
this act and that act, we shal] have no end to 
these inquiries. 


Mr. BAYARD. A few words in reply to the 


remarks of the honorable Senator from lowa, be- | 


cause it seems to me they are utterl 
of the whole object of the resoluti He says 
he is willing to ask the Secretary of War whether 


destructive | 


he sent troops into the State of Delaware. Why, | 


sir, everybody knows that. He sent them there 
the day before the election under the command of 
a major general in the Army of the United States, 
and they were distributed to the polls throughout 
the State. We have a right to inquire into the 
grounds and reasons for this action. I do not care 
whether you choose to state it. specifically or not. 
That is what we have a right to know; because, 
beyond all question, | presume no Senator will 
contend that, withoute subversion of this Govern- 
ment, the Federal authority has a right to inter- 
fere in the elections of the respective States. The 


| argument would hardly be tenable for a moment, 


unless you mean to centralize the Government and 


| abolish the State governments, and begin with a 


small State for the purpose; because, certainly, 
the question of voting, the right of the elective 
franchise, the mode in which it is regulated, the 
conduct of elections, and the punishment for ille- 
gal voting, belongs to the Statealone. The Uni- 
ted States have nothing to do with it whatever 
—not the remotest connection with it. The peo- 
ple of other States have nothing whatever to do 
with it. Where there is no revolt, where there 
is no disobedience to the authorities of the Gov- 
ernment, and no indication of it, where a State is 
im no condition, even if there was wrong senti- 


ment there, to resist the authority of the Gov- | 


ernment, it would be an utter subversion of the 
Government to say or contend that the Secretar 


of War might undertake to guard the polls of | 


such a State on the day of election. What has 
he got to do with it? What right has he to in- 
fluence an election? What right has the Federal 


Government to connect itself with an election in 


December 22, 


a State that is perfectly peaceable in every re. 
spect, and where the laws are in full operation ? 
The moment that takes place, this form of goverp 

>» Ne 


‘you become at once a centralized Goveroment 
Phe people of other States have no interest what. 
ever in this matter. They have no contro] over 
it. The people of each State of this Union elect 
their own agents for their own self-government 
and they elect also their common agents to meet 
in these Halls, by their own action, unaffected by 
the votes of other States. You might havea ma. 
jority of fifty thousand in one State, but you ean. 
not carry it into another. The vote of one State 
and the sentimentof one State has no right to con. 
trol either the election of the common agents or of 
the local agents of another State. Of that prin- 
ciple there can be no doubt. [tis the foundation 
of our whole system that the elective franchise 
rests with the State alone. In many States of 
this Union—I believe in Michigan—parties are 

ermitted to vote who, under the laws of the 
(ited States, are not citizens; persons who hare 
merely declared their intentions, and are not cit. 
izens of the United States, are admitted to vote; 
still, the Federal Government having no jurisdic- 
tion, it has never been questioned. 

Now, sir, the point of this inquiry results from 
that. We do not want to inquire into the fact of 
whether the Army was sent there and whether 
they were distributed at the polls—that is noto- 
rious; but we want the reasons which justify an 
act which certainly is an infraction of the rights 
of the people of Delaware, and an infraction which, 
carried out in other States—I am not speaking of 
what the design was, for | do not know whatthe 
grounds were; I want to know—would enable any 
existing Administration to keep itself in power 
and control the Government of this country just 
as long as it had the military force to do so. That 
would be the effect of submitting to such action, 
I want to know the grounds and the reasons, to 
see whether there was any justification for this 
action. It is not, as the honorable Senator from 
Iowa supposes, with any desire for judicial in- 
quiry against individuals there; nothing of the 
kind. Tt would not be evidence for the purpose 
of subjecting them to judicial inquiry. It is the 
design, if citizens of Dapwees have so far lost 
their respect and regard for their State, that in 
the fury and heat of partisan excitement they have 
| libeled the people of their State, calumniated them 
| to the Government, and so brought upon them the 
| threat of military rule, we want the public opinion 
| of the people of the United States and the State 
| of Delaware to know who the men are. Thatis 
| what we want—nothing more. 
; 
| 
| 


| 
i 
} 
j 
i 
} 
} 
| 
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Mr. ANTHONY. lI have no sort of idea of 
stifling this resolution by moving its reference. I 
merely want it put into a proper and decorous 

| form, which Ido not think it is in now. Iam 
| prepared to vote against the resolution in its pres- 
| ent form; but when it comes back from the Com- 
| mittee on Military Affairs in a proper shape I 
shall be very willing to vote for it. 
| Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I will suggest to 
the Senator to withdraw his motion, and let us 
| have a vote on the adoption of the resolution. If 
| the Senate think proper to vote it down they can 
do so, and that will end the matter. 

Mr. HALE. | do not think it is exactly proper 
for any Senator to propose an inquiry and insist 
upon it that it shall be put in the precise phrase- 
ology which he sees fit to use, or else the Senate 
shall be considered as ad verse to the inquiry which 
he proposes to institute. It seems to me a refer- 
ence to a committee would be proper and accord- 
ing to the usages of the Senate, and what the Sen- 
ate ought to do to protect itself, while they may 
be willing to make the inquiry, from using phrase- 
ology which the body pond not use. The only 
way to prevent that 1s to refer the resolution to @ 
committee of the Senate. It is nothing extraor- 
dinary; it is nothing at all unusual; and it seems 
to me it is due to other Senators that their views 
should be expressed in such a form as one of the 
regular committees of the Senate see fit to use. 
While I do not say how [ shali vote upon it, | 
think the Senator from Delaware takes an entirely 
wrong view of it, and makes an issue, or endeav- 
ors to force an issue upon the Senate, which—I 
say it with all respect to the Senator—he has no 
right to force. He has no right to put an inquiry 
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yote on that; put that inquiry in the very phrase- 
ology which t have indicated, or else Jet it go out 
to the world that you do not want the inquiry.”” 
Jam not willing to be put in that category, and I 


think the decorous way and the regular way is to | 


submit it to a committee of the body; and, with 
that view, | hope the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would sugyest to the hon- 
orable Senator how he can reach his object. As 


to the mere words of the inquiry, if there is any- || 


thing disrespectful in them, lam perfectly willing 
to modify the resolution. 


inquiry; but if the Senate prefer to alter the mode | 


of the inquiry while they keep the substance of 


it, | have no objection; and that can be done by | 
a motion to amend, if [ could only understand | 
If the objec- 


what it is that gentlemen object to. 
tion of the honorable Senator from Iowa is to pre- 
yail, the resolution would be perfectly futile. It 
would be nothing but inquiring as to a fact which 


js notorious to the whole country, of which there | 


can be no doubt. We want to know the grounds 
and reasons of the action; the act, unless there be 


reason for it, being one which strikes at and sub- 


yerts the Government in its very foundation. 
Surely we have a right to the reasons for this 

action of the Secretary of War. They may be 

perfectly satisfactory to the Senate when they 


come to hear them; perhaps not tome. They may | 
not be satisfactory to the Senate when they come. | 


Ido not know what will be given, for Ido not 
know on whatground the action was taken, though 


J know it was taken, and I know it is an infringe- | 
ment of the rights of the people of the State of | 


Delaware. Ido not care in what form you put 


the resolution, or how gentlemen may desire to | 
modify it, if they adhere to its substance and give | 


us the information which we call for; that is, in- 
formation as to the grounds and reasons upon 


which these troops were sent into the State of | 


Delaware, and distributed to the polling places 
throughout the State; and also the number and 


location of the provost marshals of the State. The | 


people have a right to know that; for if a discre- 
tionary authority exists in a State where there are 
no soldiers to arrest at the will of a military offi- 
cer, we have a right to know the number of them; 
we have a right to know where they are located. 
The Secretary can tell us why he put them there, 
aud all about it, if he chooses; but we want to 
know the number of those persons, because we 
certainly oughtto know. We do not want acorps 
of officers in the State who are to be concealed 
from the public; whose names are to be unknown. 
There can be no objection to the designation of 


their locality or of their names. That, certainly, | 


the people of the State or their representatives have 
aright to ask. That, in substance, is what we 


wish for. If gentlemen do not like the form of the | 


resolution, I have not the slightest objection to an 
amendment, but I do not see why it should go to 
acommittee. I do not see the necessity of refer- 
ring ittoa committee. Any gentleman may make 
a motion to amend, and if it still retains the sub- 
stance of the inguiry, 1 shall not object to the 
amendment. If, however, the resolution is to be 
referred to acommittee, I hope it will be sent with 


_Instractions to report by a given day, and not be 


sent to slumber. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The motion now before 
the Senate, I believe, is the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island to refer this resolution to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thatis the motion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator insists on 
that motion, | desire to propose an amendment 
to it, Without any disrespect to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 1 will move that the resolution 
be referred to a special committee of three to in- 
quire into the matters in the resolution contained, 
with power to send for persons and papers. 1 
move that as an amendment to the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


_The VICE PRESIDENT. TheSenator’smo- | 
“on will be in order if the Senate shall not agree | 
to the pending motion. The question is on the | 


motion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 


Mr.SAULSBURY. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
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It is a resolution of | 


|| having expired, the special order of the day is 
| now before the Senate, which is the bill (S. No. 


tunate debtors, and the distribution ef their prop- 
erty among their creditors, by the establishment 


|| ofa uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
| United States. 


Mr. LANE, of Indiana. 
the present consideration of that question, with a 
view of taking up the bill to provide for the release 


| being permitted, if it be the pleasure of the Senate, 
to make a few remarks upon the latter bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall be quite willing to con- 

| sent,and trust the Senate will consentunanimously 

to lay aside the order of the day, that the Senator 


ing the Senate on the bill to which he refers. In- 

stead of a regular motion to postpone the special 

| order, let it be laid aside by common consent and 
the bill alluded to by the Senator from Indiana 
be taken up, that he may address the Senate as he 
proposes to do upon it. I trust no objection will 
be made to the informal laying aside of the bill for 
the time being. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection on the part of any Senator, the bill now 
before the Senate will be informally laid aside for 
the purpose of taking up the bill indicated by the 
Senator from Indiana. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. The bill alluded to by the Senator from 

|| Indiana comes up by assignment to-day, though 
not’specially. 


DISCHARGE OF STATE PRISONERS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. No. 362) to provide for the discharge 
of State prisoners and others, and to authorize the 
judges of the United States courts to take bail or 
recognizances to secure the trial of the same, the 
pending question being on the motion of Mr. Pow- 
ELL to strike out the third section, in the follow- 
ing words: 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That it is and shall be 
Jawful for the President of the United States, whenever, 
Congress not being in session, and, in his judgment, by rea 
son of * rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require 
it,’ to suspend, by proclamation, the privilege of the writ 
ot habeas corpus in all cases of political offenses throughout 
the United States, or in any part thereof, until the meeting 
of Congress thereatter; and whenever and wherever the 
| said writ shall be suspended as aforesaid, it shall be unlaw 
ful for any of the judges of the several courts of the United 
States, or of any State, to allow said writ, as to such of- 
fenses, anything in this act or in any other act to the con- 
trary notwitlstanding. 


from Indiana may have an opportunity of address- | 


of political prisoners; with the further desire of | 


324) to provide for the relief of honest but unfor- || 


personal right pertaining to the individual. 


Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Mr. President, the bill | 


under consideration contemplates a provision for 

the release of political prisoners under certain cir- 
| cumstances, and also to authorize the President of 
the United States under the conditions of the Con- 
stitution to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. If 
any such legislation be proper and constitutional, 
the provisions of the bill seem aptly drawn to ef- 
fect the object. I believe, however, that no such 
legislation is either proper or constitutional; that 
it is an improper interference with the duties and 
powers of the executive office. 

I shall attempt no finely drawn distinctions upon 
| this oceasion between acts of the President of the 
United States which are justifiable and acts which 
are excusable. All the political arrests which the 


President of the United States, in the discharge of 


| his sworn duty, has made, I justify and defend, in 
the widest and broadest sense ofthat term. Nay, 

| more, | believe that the President, if he had not 
made those arrests under the circumstances under 
which they were made, would have been un- 
worthy of the high position he occupies, end 
recreant to his duty to the Constitution and the 
country. 

Mr. President, in the few remarks which I had 
the honor to submitto the Senate at the extra ses- 
sion in answer to a Senator from Kentucky, the 
late Vice President of the United States, | took 

|| the position that the right and power to suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was, by 
the Constitution, confided to the President of the 
United States. The opinion then expressed has 
been strengthened by my subsequent reflection and 
investigation. At that time but little had been said 
|| orwritten in thiscountry onthe subject; the public 
| attention had not been directed to it; but since then 
a flood of light has been poured upon it by the most 
brilliant living luminaries in American jurispra- 
dence. 


I need only refer to Horace Binney, Rev- | 
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erdy Johnson, and our present able and distin- 
guished Attorney General; all of whom most ably 
maintain that the power to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus belongs, under the 
Constitution, to the President, and to him alone. 
The ninth section of the first article of the Consti- 


| tution expressly states under what circumstances 
I move to postpone || 


the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus may be 
suspended; to wit: when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety may require it; with- 
out stating by whom or by what department of 
the General Government it was to be effected. 
This we are left to infer from the nature of the act 
to be performed, and from the duties assigned to 
and powers conferred upon the different depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. : 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus is a 
It is 
the right to be bailed, tried, or discharged with- 
out unnecessary delay. The denial or suspension 
of this right is, in my judgment, an executive act, 
and is not, under our Constitution, the proper 
subject of legislative action. The bill under con- 
sideration so regards it. The bill does not pro- 
pose to suspend this privilege directly and by its 
own force, but to confer power on the President 
todo so. Indeed, I am utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive how Congress can directly exert this power. 
They could only deny this privilege to individ- 
uals by name, or in general terms. Congress b 
law might enact that all persons charged wit 
certain specified offenses, for a certain time and 
within certain districts, should be denied the privi- 
leges of the writ. That would lead to inextricable 
confusion, and defeat the very object of this clause 
of the Constitution. Congress could not specify all 
the persons to whom this privilege should be de- 
nied; nor could they specify all the offenses which 
might be committed in aid of the invasion or re- 
bellion, or which might endanger the public 
safety. It is to avoid this very difficulty that all 
the statutes passed by the English Parliament on 
this subject refer their execution to the king, or 
to some one of his ministers; and the bill now 
under consideration undertakes to confer upon 
the President a power which Congress cannot, 
from its very nature, ever execute. 

Now one of two things must be true: either that 
the Constitution authorizes Congress or the Pres- 
ident under certain circumstances to suspend the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, for none 
will contend that this power is conferred upon the 
judiciary. If this power is conferred upon Con- 
cress, Congress alone canexercise it. Congress 
has no right to part with any of its legal or con- 
stitutienal powers and to bestow them upon an- 
other department. Such action would be clearly 
unconstitutional. The President either possesses 
this power under the Constitution, or he does not. 
if he already possesses it, the bill before us is idle 
and void. Jf he does not possess it, the bill, if 
passed, would not confer it upon him; for an act 
of Congress cannot enlarge or abridge the powers 
of the President. 

This power cannot be exercised conjointly by 
the President and Congress. Their functions are 
separate and distinct. The exercise of this power 
under the Constitution implies that the depart- 
ment exercising it has cognizance of the fact that 
invasion or rebellion exists, and the further fact 
that the public safety demands its exercise. The 
bill before us leaves its execution to the President. 
His discretion is appealed to. He determines the 
time when the public safety requires the execution 
of the law, whether rebellion or invasion exists; 
in fact, he does under this bill precisely what, in 
my judgment, he has full authority to do under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

An argument is drawn against the right of the 
President to exercise this power from the assumed 
fact that the provision in reference to the writ of 
habeas corpus occurs in the ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution, containing only re- 
strictions upon the power of Congress and refer- 
ring to legislative matters alone. It will be seen 
by reading that section that there are two clauses 
in it directly limiting the power of the President; 
first, in relation to drawing money from the Treas- 
ury, and secondly, in reference to titles of nobil- 
ity. Ifthere are two clauses in the section which 
do not and eannot by any possibility apply to 
the powers of Congress, why may not a third 
exist? Weean derive but slight aid in our inter- 
pretation of the Constitution by looking to the 
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place in that instrument where any clause is in- 
serted; for itis known to all that after the Con- | 
slitulion was agreed upon in convention, a com- 
mittee was appointed on style and arrangement. 
(See Elliot’s Debates, 295.) ‘Their duties were to 
the articles and revise the style. Their 
arrangement was perhaps as good as any other, 
butihey inalmostevery article and section brought 
together provisions on different subjects and per- 
taining to different departments of the General 
Government, 

‘The habeas corpus clause was introduced by 
Gouverneur Morris, and adopted by the conven- 
Lion as an amendment to and part of the fourth 


arranges 


tion of the eleventh article of the Constitution, | 


(See Elliot’s Debates, 229.) That section had ref- | 
erence solely to the judicial power of the United 
States; so that if the argument drawn from mere 
position is good for anything, it would prove that 
La pow ‘is to be exercise d by the judiciary, | 
| 1use It originally occurred in a section regu- 
lating the power of the judiciary. No one believes 
that. That proposition would involve the absurd- 

y of requiring a judge to issue a writ for the pur- 
pose of disobeying it himself. 

‘he history of the action of the Federal con- 
vention on the subject of the habeas corpus clause 


iows to my mind, most conclusively, that the 
onvention did not grant and did not intend to 
errant to Congress the power to suspend the privi- 
lege ofthe writ. We find from Elliot’s Debates 
that the shape in which this matter was first pre- 
nted to the convention by General Pinckney 
wa this: 
* The Legislature shall pass no law on the subject of re- 
lizgion, nor touching nor abridging the liberty of the press, 
shall the privilege of haheas « rpus ever be abridged, ex 
cept in ease of rebellion or invasion.” 

Again, General Pinckney moved in convention 
the following: 

The-privileges and benefits of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall be enjoyed in this Government in the most expedi 
tious manner, andshall not be suspended by the Legisiature 
excepton the most urgent occasions and tora limited time.” 

In both of these clauses it will be seen that the 
vord ‘* legislature’? was used. Both these prop- 
ositions failed, and the clause as it now stands was 
inserted, in which no reference is made to Congress 
orthe Legislature; and gentlemenstill contend that 
this power is conferred upon Congress. 'The con- 
vention refused to confer this power upon Congress 
when the proposition was plainly presented; and 
do you suppose they intended by their silence to 


} 
| 


by their votes? 


“rw - ! 
Phere is another class of arguments based upon || 


the analogy of the British constitution to owr own. 


‘These arguments, although plausible and specious, || 


do that which they had positively refused to do 


are nevertheless fallacious. We are told, first, that | 


we derive our laws and institutions mainly from 
England; that the writ of habeas corpus ad subji- 
ciendum was a well-known English writ, and that 
the framers of the Constitution had that writ in 
view when the clause under discussion was placed 
in the Constitution. 
true. Then we are further told that in England 
the king cannot suspend the benefit of the writ; 


are further told that in England Parliament alone 


So far this doubtless is all | 
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The suspension of the privileges of the writ of 


habeas corpus may be the most effective way pos- | 


sible in which the President can fulfill his oath of 


office; nay, more, under certain circumstances it | 
It is his sacred and im- | 


may be the only way. 
perative duty to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. In order to do this effectually, 


| he must possess the power contended for. 


But, Mr. President, let us take another view of 
this matter. The Presidentis a codrdinate branch 
of the General Government, and within the sphere 
of his powers he is alike independent of Congress 
and the judiciary, the sole judge of his own pow- 
ers, accountable only to God and the people. Any 
other construction would destroy the harmony of 


the Constitution, and the dignity and independence | 


of the Executive. The President takes an oath to 
preserve the Constitution,and to faithfully perform 
the duties of his office. 
sacred, most imperative duty which he owes to 
the country is to suppress the present most cause- 
less and terrible rebellion. In the discharge of 
that duty he has already suspended the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus, believing that he had 
full power todo so. And had he not a sufficient 
reason for his belief? He had taken the opinion 
of the Attorney General on the subject, had doubt- 
less read the opinions of the other eminent citizens 
and distinguished lawyers to whom I have re- 
ferred. 
very wrong in the declaration of General Jackson, 
that his oath bound him to support the Constitu- 
tion as he understood it. All must obey the Gon- 
stitution in that light, and can obey it in no other. 
The oath of office binds the conscience of the 


| President, and does not act upon the conscience 


, done. 


of another. 

Gentlemen speak of the President’s usurpation 
of authority. The Constitution authorizes the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, without saying in express terms who shall 
exercise thatauthority. ‘The President has done 
it. Itis an accomplished fact, and cannot be un- 


the authority is given to Congress, can we change 
his convictions of duty or control his actions? 


| Such a course will only bring about a conflict of | 
authority between Congress and the President, 


and weaken the power of both. Let us strengthen 


the national arm now raised to crush this mighty || 
| rebellion. This is no time to raise issues with the 


President upon doubtful points, to quibble over 


| technicalitiesand forms. Letus bend our mightiest 
| energies to the prosecution of this great work, the 
maintenance of the Union. We have no strength | 


to waste in idle disputes in this hour of the nation’s 
extremest peril. 


Having disposed of the power of the President | 


| to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 


| Captain Child and others, reported in 7 How- | 


pus, | now come to his power to make military 
arrests. The power of the President to use mili- 
tary force to make arrests to aid in putting down 
insurrection or rebellion has been decided by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Martin Luther vs. 


|| ard’s Reports, 44—a case growing out of the Dorr 
and therefore the President cannot do ithere. We | 


can suspend the privileges of the writ; and there- | 
fore Congress alone can suspend the writ here. | 


This argument would be worth something if the 
vowritten constitution of England conferred pre- 
casely the same powers and enjoined precisely the 
same duties upon the king that our written Con- 
stitution confersjon our President, and if the pow- 
ers and duties of the British Parliament and the 
American Congress were the same; but such is 


not the case. So far from identity, there is scarcely | 


u single point of resemblance. It is not now ne- 
cessary to enlarge upon this diversity. If the 
framers of the Constitution had conferred upon 
the President all the vastand varied powers of the 


king of Great Britain, they might have well hes- | 


itated to confer this additional power; but inas- 


much as they limited the duration of his office, || 


and defined his duties and powers, leaving but | 


slight margin for discretion or abuse in either, I 


see no danger in giving to him this authority; and | 


from the nature of his oath, and the duties of his 
office, and other powers conferred upon him, I 


infer that this power was also conferred, His oath | 


requires him to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution. This he swears todo; and they must 
have given to him power to redeem hia pledge. 


| and how he would use that force. In my opinion, | 


rebellion, The acts of 1795 and 1807 expressly 
authorize these arrests, but do not more than re- 
affirm authority already granted in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Those acts place the 
military force at his disposal for the suppression 
of rebellion, giving him full discretionas to when 


he has the same right to use the military force to 
arresta traitor ora rebel sympathizer in the North 


| as he has to use the military force to crush a rebel 


| in arms against the Government. 
discretion, and when the discretion is exercised, | 


Itis left to his 


and honestly exercised, it is the subject of no su- 
pervision or control by any other department of 
the Government. 


I argue, then, this right to make these military | 


arrests, not only from the powers directly con- 
ferred and duties enjoined in the Constitution of 
the United States, but I argue the existence of the 
power from the great right of self-preservation, 


| the great law of self-defense, known and recog- 


} 
! 


| 


nized everywhere. If it were written in no law 
book, if it were placed in no constitution, it is 
laced by the finger of God upon every human 
ees as a condition of our individual and our 
national existence. In the exercise of this right 
these arrests have been made. 

Now, Mr. President, to come to the individual 


The first, highest, most | 


And after all, sir, there was nothing so | 


Suppose we now say that, in our opinion, | 
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cases in which the right to arrest political prison- 
ers has been exercised by the President, I shal] 
speak first of the arrests made in the State of 
Delaware, for they have been most loudly com. 
plained of and most bitterly denounced; and | 
shall proceed to show you that the President had 
| ample reason to believe that treason existed in the 
State of Delaware, that many of her citizens Were 
disloyal to the Government in this hour of trial. 
In approaching the statements and positions of 
| gentlemen, I shall not transcend the limit of per- 
sonal courtesy or parliamentary decorum. I lave 
| nothing to do with the motives of Senators upon 
| this floor or citizens of Delaware. Their motives 
| are left to the adjudication ofa higher power, | 
appeal to facts known of all men, recorded facts 
which will not and cannot be disputed. P 

Sir, what was the condition of affairs in Dela- 
ware at the time when these firstarrests were made? 
I proceed to show you, from the journals of the 
House of Representatives of Delaware, what was 
the action of the constituted authorities of that 
State. I read first, from the House journal of the 
session of 1861, an extract from the message of 
the Governor of the State, in which this remark- 
able clause appears: 

*Itis the desire of Hon. H. Dickinson to address you 
in reference to his duty as gommissioner. It is with you 
to determine whether you will agree to his proposition or 
not. In my opinion, it is due to him and his State that he 
should be heard. It is unnecessary that | should repeat 
the causes that have brought the gentleman from our siste; 
States to confer with us, and | only suggest it as.a forebod- 
ing of the calamities awaiting us in the future, unless some 
speedy action be taken to arrest the causes, and check the 

| further spread of this fierce spirit of dissolution ; and I think 
it incumbent upon every State of this Confederacy to use 
all means in her power to accomplish that object. They 
have, so far, failed to avail anything through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and the people, in their sovereign 
power, are now looked to to discharge this important trust 
I therefore recommend the calling ofa State convention, fo 
the people of this State to decide upon what course they 
will pursue.” 

Recommending to the people of Delaware pre- 
| cisely what had taken place in all the seceded 
|| States; inviting them to take the first step in that 
| pathway that has led to all the horrors of seces- 
sion and rebellion. Why the necessity of calling 
a State convention at this particular juncture of 
affairs? Sir, it was because Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Alabama had sent their accredited agents to 
the Governors of all the slave States. Was it 
| proper in the Governor of a sovereign State to lis- 

ten to these overtures of treason, and recommend 
| to the Legislature that these ministers of secession 
| and apos les of treason should be heard before the 
Legislature of Delaware? But it stops not here. 
| The Legislature of Delaware, as will be seen by 
|| reference to another portion of the same journal, 
passed a resolution inviting these emissaries of 
| treason to appear before the Legislature, and to 
»oison public sentiment in the State of Delaware. 
hen, we have the action of the Governor and the 
'| action of the Legislature going to show, as I think, 
|| conclusively, their want of fidelity to the General 
|| Government. The distinguished Senator from 
| Delaware, [Mr. Sauissury,] the other day, put 
| this interrogatory to my colleague: 
| J} ask the Senator from Indiana this question: can he 
|| point to an instance in the history of the State of Delaware, 
from the organization of the Government to the presen 
| time, when there has been any resistance to the execution 
|| of a Federal law in that State, or any attempt on the part 
of any portion of the people of that State to subvert this 
| Government ?”? 


My colleague did not answer. 1 answer for 
him. ** Out of thine own mouth will I condema 
thee.’’ Here are the records of the Legislature ot 

| the Senator’s State inviting traitorous commis- 
sioners to appear before that Legislature, and here 
is the message of the Governor recommending the 
| calling of a convention to decide the question of 
loyalty and fidelity to theConstitution of the Unite¢ 
States. The Senator from Delaware is doubtless 
much more familiar with the history of his own 
State than I am; yet either he or myself has won- 
derfully mistaken the character of that history. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Will the Senator from In- 

diana allow me to make a suggestion? I see that 
he has the journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Delaware before him showing, 
as he says, that they invited Mr. Dickinson to 
appear and address that body. Will he please 
follow up the reading of that, by reading also the 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State 
_ of Delaware after Mr. Dickinson had concluded 
| his address, 
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Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Ihave always found, 
Mr. President, in practicing law, that I had quite 
enouch to do to attend to my own side of the case. 
Delaware has an able advocate, and he will doubt- 
less read anything thatmay be urged in her defense. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator was reading 
from the record; I wanted the whole record. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I read from the record, 
and | will give you more of it. That was the in- 
ripient step which the authorities of the State of 
Delaware took to inaugurate rebellion there; and 
there is a singular coincidence showing that these 
men were operating upon precisely the same plan 
in all the slave States. Precisely the same plan 
and programme was attempted to be carried out in 
Delaware that was carried out in the other States 
—| mean at its inception; they did not consum- 
mate it, to be sure. 

Now, sir, I should like to show you, if I had 
time, the character of the credentials which these 
apostles of treason broughtto Delaware. One of 
them commenced by saying that, whereas a Black 
Republican President had been selected, therefore 
it was necessary for the people of the South to 
rally in defense of southern institutions. Lan- 
guage the most arrogant, the most supercilious, 
the most insulting to be addressed to any people, 
was addressed to the Legislature of Delaware 
when these men craved the privilege of being per- 
mitted to spread broadcast their treason before the 
people of Delaware through that Legislature. 

Sir, there is another little incident in these jour- 
nals, small in itself, yet, taken in the connection, 
vastly significant. I find here a proposition to 
purchase a State flag for the State of Delaware. 
Heretofore, ] suppose, they had been content to 
sit in their deliberations under the shadow of that 
noble flag which represented the grandeur and 
glory and unity of the proudest Republic upon 
earth. That flag, which had swept, tribute free, 
slong the shores of every country under the whole 

eavens, was to be supplanted by the flag of the 
Stateof Delaware! ‘The propositition was intro- 
duced; passed, I believe, one branch of the Dela- 
ware Legislature, but failed in the other. 

So much affirmatively. Now letus look tothe 
negative evidence afforded by the action of the 
Delaware Legislature. Union resolutions were 
voted down by that Legislature, a portion of which 
resolutions were almost in the words of the Father 
of his Country. Let us see what evidence of un- 
limited loyalty is afforded by voting down these 
resolutions. 





I read from the journal: | 
“A motion was made to take up the joint resolution de- 
claring the aglherence of the State of Delaware to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which motion prevailed.” 
Then comes the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the question of concurring in these 
resolutions: 


“The yeas and nays were ordered; which, being taken, | 
were as follows—yeas 10, nays 11. | 
‘**So the vote failed.’’ 


Now, I wish to get at precisely the character of || 
ese resolutions. I will read them; and if there 
is a loyal man on God’s green earth who will dis- || 
sent from a single sentiment in the resolutions, I 
should like to see him. 
_“ Resolved, That the people of Delaware recognize the || 
Constitution of the United ¢ tates as the Magna Chartaof 
their liberties, and the Union as the safeguard of their | 
political existence ; and regarding the Constitution and the 
form of government as emanating from, and established by, | 
the authority of the people of the United States, with their | 
fathers they hold the duty which they owe to the State to 
be subordinate to their allegiance to the United States.” 
That resolution was voted down. The infer- 
ence is that these loyal people of Delaware hold 
that their State allegiance is superior to their alle- || 
gtance to the General Government; and that is 
the fatal heresy which has led us to the brink of 
ruin; which has inaugurated this whole rebellion. | 
hat is the grand central idea, around which all || 
the lesser lights and suns of sedition have revolved 
from the days of Thomas Jefferson to the pres- || 
ent hour. The Delaware Legislature, however, 
held that their allegiance to the State was para- || 
mount to their allegiance to the General Govern- || 
ment. But furthermore: 
< Resolved, That the lamentable strife that now afflicts || 
the country has been forced on the nation by the unjustifi- || 
able acts of those who have long conspired its destruction, 
and who by open rebellion are now striving to overthrow 
the Government by which we have been protected in the 
past, and to which we alone look for safety in the future.” 


That is a self-evident truth, a final truth,a truth |) 


th 


| 
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try for more than three quarters of acentury. Yet 
that resolution was voted down by the Delaware 
Legislature. 

“ Resolved, That now, as heretofore, the State of Dela 
ware will sustain the Governmentof the United States; and 
she believes that the only mode of bringing present peace 
and future prosperity to u untry is by the speedy and 
effectual suppression of the rebellion, thus manifesting the 
power of the Government in the preservation of the Union, 


the maintenance of the Constitution, and the impartial and 
firm enforcement of the laws.”’ 


Is there anything in that resolution to which 
any loyal man will or can take exception? Yet 
that is one of the series of resolutions that were 


voted down by the Delaware Legislature. 


| of Delaware are not dis 


* Resolved, Thatin the execution of this highest trust 
devolved upon the Government, the people of the State ot 
Delaware are not disposed captiously to criticise its meas 


ures Or to restrict its authority 


In the language of this resolution, the people 
OSE d Cc iptiously to crili- 
trict its authority. I 


» say whether the Senators 


; | 
cise its Measures or to! 
leave gentlemen here t 
from Delaware are in accordance with the pe opl 
of Delaware upon that subject: 

* They have faith in its expressed determination to sup 
press this unholy rebellion ; and recognizing the embarra 
ments by which it is surrounded, they oniy ask that. con 
fining itself to legitimate objects, it shall, at whatever cost, 
preserve the integrity of the Union and the supremacy of the 
national flag.’’ 

That resolution went by the board with the 
others. 
these resolutions be sent to the different Govern- 


| ors. Now, sir, had not the President a right to 


infer that traitors might possibly breathe the air 


| of Delaware, when he found her Governor ree- 


ommending a State convention, and one House of 


her Legislature proposing a State flag to supplant 


| the national flae; one House of her Legislature 


| voting down Union res 
| conservativelanguage? Underthesecircumstances 


lutions drawn in strongly 


had he not a right to infer a state of things in Del- 
aware justifying military arrests? But there are 
other passages In these journals to which | do not 
now think proper to refer, and | shall not fatigue 
the Senate by doing so; there is other evidence 
contained in these journals, equally strong with 
what I have read, showing the true standing and 
condition of the Legislature of Delaware. 

But, sir, to come down to individual cases—the 


| eases about which we have heard so much during 


| the last few weeks of our session—I have before 


me, on page 1934 of Part IIL of the Congressional 
Globe of the last session, a statement from a 
distinguished citizen of Delaware, long known, 
trusted, and tried, a faithful, loyal public servant, 


| in which he disposes of twenty arrests that had 
then been made in the State of Delaware, and 


shows that the President had abundant ground 
for every single arrest that he had made. Some 
of the parties arrested had shouted for Jeff Davis; 
some had said they were in favor of the rebellion; 


| some had openly gloried over the defeat of our 


arms at the first battle of Bull Run; some had 
ignominiously torn the national flag from the 
flagstaff, and trampled it under foot in the public 
streets of one of the towns of Delaware. These 
are some of the blessed martyrs of presidential 
usurpation and oppression! ‘They are not, I ap- 
prehend, such martyrs as those whose blood is 
said to be the seed of the Church. If they are 
the seed of any church, it will be the seed of the 
rebellion—the church constituted by Jeff Davis 


| and his coconspirators. 


I shall not fatigue the Senate by reading the 


| record in the case of all these military arrests in 


the State of Delaware. I understand, however, 
that no single citizen has been arrested except upon 
affidavit charging probable cause. How that may 
be, | know not—I have no means of knowing—but 
I believe it to be so upon what I consider to be 
good and reliable authority. 

So much for the position of the people of Dela- 
ware, who, the Senator tells us, have never at any 
time done any act calculated to subvert the General 
Government. If these acts are not calculated to 


|| subvert the General Government, I am at a loss 
| to imagine any acts which would subvert it, short 


of open and direct warfare upon the battle-field. 
They were calculated to demoralize and divide 
public opinion, get up aparty in the North against 
the Government, and in‘avor of the rebellion. So 
much for the State of Delaware. 

What was the condition of the State of Mary- 


of history proven by the experience of the coun- |! land? It is known to all. 1 shal! not recapitulate 


Then follows a resolution that copies of 
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what was the condition of things in Maryland. It 
is known, however, that the troops of the na- 
tional Government, in their march to the defense 
of the capital, were beset by a mob, and murdered 
in the streets of Baltimore. It is known, or be- 
lieved very generally, that the Legislature of Ma- 
ryland was in sympathy with the rebellion, and 
desired to carry that State into the southern con- 
federacy. Itis known that the public property 


| was threatened, thatthe bridges were burned, and 


communication cut off between our armies and 
their supplies. ‘These things were known, and 
certain citizens of Maryland were arrested, and, | 
doubt not, properly arrested. Some of them, | be- 
lieve, had gone so far as to send in advance tele- 
graphic dispatches to their coconspirators, tosend 
forces to defend Maryland against this incursion 
of the northern hordes. 

I believe that the President was fully justifiable 
in these arrests. That he may have made mis- 
takes, and perhaps did in many instances, | doubt 


not; 


; but these mistakes are inseparable from the 
imperfection of human institutions and human 
nature. If we do anything, we at every step are 
liable to fall into error. All that we have to in- 
quire about now is constitutional authority and 
conscientious conviction of duty. Where ‘these 
concur, the act of the President is right, even 
though the liberty of a single citizen may be cloven 
down. His effort was to save the liberties of 
thirty million people. In order to do that, it may 
have been necessary, perhaps, to strike down the 
liberty of one single individual. What is the life 
or the liberty of one individual when you are 
expending athousand million dollars per annum, 
and when you have lost, by sickness and disease, 
and the casualties of the battle-field, more than 
fifty thousand citizens within the last eighteen 
months? [believe, then, thatthe President has con- 
stitutional authority ; that he acted froma conscien- 
trous conviction of duty and from probable cause; 
and that the arrests are legal, under the warrant 
of the Constitution and under the acts of 1795 
and 1807. 

Now, letus go for a moment to thearrests which 
have been made in the State of Kentucky. The 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Pow- 


ELL] characterizes those arrests as acts of usurpa- 


tion and oppression, in direct vioiation of the Con- 
sutution, and dangerous to the public liberties. 
W ho are the men who were arrested in the State of 
Kentucky, and under what circumstances? With 
a disloyal Governor, as was generally believed, in 


| sympathy with the rebellion; with adisloyal Le- 


gislature, ready to carry the State into the confed- 
eracy; with many of her most gifted and distin- 
guished sonsalready inthe ranksoftherebelarmy, 
and many preparing to leave that Commonwealth 
to join the rebel army, certain arrests were made in 
Kentucky, the most prominent of which was the 
arrest of Charles 8. Morehead, now an emissary 
of treason to the courts of Europe, denouncing 
the Government which has protected him, and the 
Constitution which, in the presence of God and 
man, he has again and again sworn to support. 
There is one of the blessed martyrs to Lincoln’s 
usurpation and oppression! 

But the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
says that perhaps six hundred of the citizens of 
Kentucky have, first and last, been restrained of 
their liberty by these military arrests. Has the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky ever thought 


. to himself how many of the citizens of Kentucky, 


loyaland true, have been slaughtered by the enemy 
upon the battle-field, or led into captivity worse 
than death? Whiledenouncing the Administration 
foran unauthorized exercise of authority, has he 
ever reflected upon the raid of Morgan, of Bragg, 
and of Buckner, which carried desolation over the 
fair fields of Kentucky, with robbery, murder, 
plunder, arson, treason,andall the damning crimes 
in the catalogue of human crime, darkening upon 
the skirts of the rebellion? Wehear from him no 
word of denunciation of these acts! 

Let the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
take another instance, which appeals to my heart, 
which lives in my memory. [| allude to the case 
of Colonel Sudduth, of Bath county, Kentucky,a 
Union man who had been instrumental 11 raising 
Union troops and in carrying Union guns to the 
State of Kentucky—an old man, gray hatred, al- 
most seventy years of age, mild and gentle asa 
child, yet brave as alion. He was driven from 


| his home, and when he returned his firstact was 
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them in reference to the great crisis now upon us. 
At night, he retired to his house. During the night, 
that house was surrounded by fifty guerrillas. He || 
was called out and shot down in cold blood upon 
his own threshold and at his own hearth, but he 
died “ with his face to the foe and his back to the 
field.’’ Before his death, he shot their lieutenant, 
he mortally wounded one and seriously wounded 


3 | 
to call his fellow-citizens together and speak to ] 


fense of the Constitution and flag he loved so well; | 


and what was his crime? Simply that he loved || 


the Constitution under which he lived; that he 
loved his country and all the glorious memories 
surrounding the country. [ found a home when 
an orphan boy in that man’s house—n friend 
andakinsman. There isa theme drawn from the 
Senator’s own Kentucky, worthy of the kindness | 
of his heert and the eloquence of his tongue. It 
may be a mere matter of taste, but for my part | 
would rather hear eulogies delivered on the mar- 
tyred dead of the Union Army, and upon the ef- 
forts of the Governmentto suppress rebellion, than | 
this continaal charge of usurpation and violation 
of the Constitution. 
So much, Mr. President, for the arrests in the 
State of Kentucky. [say nothing in wnkindness 
in speaking of the State of Kentucky. These 
things are said *‘more in sorrow than in anger,’’ 
for | know the past history of Kentucky, her 
devotion to the Union, her bravery upon the 
battle-field. Every battle-field during the war of 
1812, from Lake Erie to New Orleans, bore wit- 
ness to her gallantry. Her volunteer soldiery 
made the very crystal waves of Lake Erie blash 
red for the honor of the British name. I remem- 
ber how that fearless orator and statesman, Henry 
Clay, ralhed the volunteers of Kentucky upon | 
the heights of Georgetown, and how nobly rang 
out the battle ery of “ free trade and sailors’ 
rights.’’ | have listened for the same grand utter- | 
ances worthy of Clay, and worthy.of Kentucky, 
from her present leaders, but so far I have listened 
in vain. I say nothing as to the motives of gen- 
tlemen. ‘Their patriotism is doubtless true, and 
shall certainly go unquestioned by me at least. | 
speak only of the position of Governor Magoffin | 
and that Legislature who I believe were in sympa- | 
thy, if not in direct complicity with the rebellion. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. President, ar- 
rests have been made; and a warfare, bitter and 
unrelenting in its character, systematic in its con- 
duct, commenced among the people, has been 
transferred to both Houses of Congress, and, in- 
stead of bending ourenergies to the suppression of 
the rebellion, we are engaged tn criticising the acts 
of the President, and in paralyzing the national 
arm in this hour of difficulty, But, sir, the coun- 
try will withstand these assaults, and the Presi- 
dent will withstand them. He stands erect in the 
conscious honesty of his purpose, the purity of | 
his intention, the loftiness of his patriotism, and 
he will stand as the granite cliff repels and beats | 





back the wild waves of the ocean. So far, the || 
President, if he has erred at all, has erred upon || : t h 
|| more, it will be our bounden duty to do so. I || that platform upon which thisgreat moral triumph 


the side of mercy. 

{ wish now for a few moments to show you 
that there is no instance in the whole history of 
the world where a rebellion has been dealt with 
with so much leniency and so much clemency. 
I shall speak first of the rebellion in India. Dur- 
ine the rebellion of 1857 and 1858, on the 7th of 
July,twomen were shot, and one blown from the 
mouth ofacannon. On the 23d of July, three were 
shotafter having been tried by a drum-head court- 
martial upon the battle-field. On the 20th of No- 
vember, seventy-six men were shot atence. On 
the 23d of November, nineteen prisoners, incharge 
ofa guard, were slaughtered in cold blood, because | 
the officer said he needed the services of the guard | 
inthe field. On the 30th of November, three pris- 
oners were blown from the mouths of cannon, and 
twenty-three were shot by musketry. On the 19th 
of December, one hundred and forty-five were shot 
at one volley. On the 2d of May, 1858, five hun- | 
dred rebels were collected in a fort at Pounta, and 
the gates were blown open and every one killed. 

During the Polish rebellion, the garrison of | 
Modiin and Zamose capitulated with an assur- 
ance of full amnesty to every person within the 
ramparts, but all the Volhynians and Podolians, 
with shaven heads and branded with numbers, 
were sent to the Siberian mines. 

1 allude to the treatment of the rebels. in India 








| bellion. Under this order, military exec 


December 22. 


to show the hypocritical cant of the statesmenand || achieved. Now, sir, what elements enter into the 


| press of Great Britain proposing to interfere here || tonstitution ofa glorious triumph? First, I sup. 


in the cause of humanity, for the purpose of end- || pose, the agents by whom the triumph is achieved: 
. . - t . , 
ing this war. I propose to refer to some other pas- secondly, the means resorted to; and thirdly, the 
sages in English history, to show how they have | results. Now, 1 propose to show that there is no 


| attempted to suppress rebellions in Ireland and in | singleelementconstituting thisa glorioustriumph, 


Scotland. I will show you that it was consummated by 
Among those executed during the Irish rebel- || fraud; that it was ‘‘ conceived in sin and brought 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
re > ae ; “ | ks : i 
j | lion of 1798 were Henry and John Sheares, John | eeneige ays os nl that the most monstrous frauds 
another of the attacking party. He died in de- || 
| 
| 
} 


McCann, Michael W. Byrne, Philip Roach, B. B. || upon the ballot-box were perpetrated — frauds 
Harvey, Cornelius Groghan, John Henry Col- i| which have no parallel in the history of the coun- 
clough, Edmund Ryon, John Kelley, John Red- || try, except in the Kansas election case, where the 
mond, Anthony Perry, Robert Emmet, and Lord || Cincinnati Directory was voted alphabetically at 
Edward Fitzgerald. On the 30th of March, mar- || the polls—and which were almost equal to that 
tial law was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, || That is the *‘ moral triumph”’ that was achieved 
and the Lord Lieutenant issued his proclamation || in the State of Indiana; and how achieved? [p 
that his Majesty’s general officers had orders to || order to know precisely what was meant by that 
punish according to martial law, by death or oth- || election, and what is its deep significance in the 
erwise, as their judgment should approve, all per- || country, let us go back to the time when the party 
sons acting or in any manner assisting in the re- || was organized who we are told triumphed, and 

iene | look to their platform of the 8th of January, 1862. 


| became the order of the day. Those taken pris- Seventeen resolutions were introduced jn their 


oners were hanged without ceremony. Atthe little || convention, and eleven of those resolutions com- 
town of Cavan fifty-four prisoners were shot, and || prisesimply denunciations of the President. They 
at Dunleven thirty-nine were shot. These were || took up every single act that he had performed 
military executions of persons unconnected with || for the purpose of supporting the Government and 
the army—State prisoners. There was at that | putting down the rebellion, and denounced them 
time a large number of State prisoners confined | seriatim. Friends of the Union, yet denouncing 
at Fort George for three years, until peace was || every single measure which he had resorted to for 
made between England and France. the preservation of the Union! Friends of the 
I could produce the most shocking details of || Union, yetinvoking the very power of the Consti- 
the manner in which the rebellion of 1745 in fevor || tution to destroy the Constitution itself! 
of the Pretender was put down in Scotland; and i| Now, sir, what were some of the beauties of 
itis perhaps necessary to read a very short ex- 1 that platform upon which this grand ** moral tri- 
tract from Chambers’s Scottish History on that || umph’’ was achieved? One resolution from that 
subject: || convention purported to indorse and ratify and set 
“A period of rapine and massaere now ensued, upon || out the resolution of Mr. Caitrenven at the ex- 
whose details we would willingly shut our eyes, but which || tra session, leaving outa part of that resolution, 
the duty of an historian compels us, however reluctantly, I] which ] shall present to vindicate the truth of his- 
to record. ‘The generai outline of the devastation, as given | tory. Mr. Crirrenven’s resolution, asintroduced 
in the heartless publications of the day, was simply, that || . 
strong parties of soldiers, being dispatched into the coun- I] an passed, contained this clause: 
ties of the various insurgent chiefs, burnt all the houses, 


A : : * That the present civil war has been forced upon the 
carried off all the cattle, and shot every male inhabitant 


| country by the disunionists of the southern States, now in 


| who fled at theirapproach. But the filling up of this dread- || reyoit against the General Government, and in arms around 








ful picture comprises a thousand horrors.”? 


Thus it is that other Governments have dealt | That is the declaration of Mr. Crirrenpen’s 
with rebellions—rebellions not so dangerous, not || resolution. When that resolution was introduced 
so serious in their character as the rebellion which || jyto the House of Representatives, Mr. Burnett, 
threatens the existence of this country. Another |; of Kentucky, moved to strike out this first clause. 
fact I learn from history—that in the suppression || Mr. Reid, of Missouri, voted with him. No other 
of rebellions in other countries, there is no single votes in Congress were withthem. Burnett and 
instance in which the Government has not called | Reid are now secessionists, now in the secession 
to its aid every description of persons and every | army. Burnett proposed to strike this clause of 
possible destructive agency known to civilized || the resolution out, and failed to accomplish it ina 
warfare for the purpose of putting down the re- || patriotic House of Representatives; bug when this 
bellion. I use that in answer to the imputation | 8th of January convention assembled, they struck 
upon the Republican party that they are willing || it out without ceremony, and pretended to pass 
to use slaves in the supression of this rebellion. | the Critrenpen resolution without any reference 
I have no concealment upon that or any other | to the cause of the rebellion, without any denun- 
subject. I desire to speak out precisely what 1 || ciation upon the guilty authors of the rebellion. 
as an honest man do believe. I believe that as || Is it not a strange coincidence that a Democratic 
yet there is no necessity for the employment of || convention should succeed in doing precisely what 
negroes for the purpose of suppressing the rebel- | a rebel traitor attempted to do, and only one sin- 
lion; but if the necessity shall exist hereafter, we || gle man voted with him? 


have a perfect right to employ their services; nay, || There is another strange thing connected with 


the capital.” 


would rather thata rebel master should fall by the || was achieved. After going on to show that the 
hand of his slave than that he should live to over- || President had violated his oath of office, had 
throw my Government, or to destroy the life of usurped authority, had oppressed citizens, that he 
my brother upon the battle-field. Gentlemen who || had not conducted this war under the Constitu- 
are so fastidious in reference to the means which || tion for the preservation of the Constitution, they 
it is proper to employ for the purpose of putting || resolved, not that they are in favor of a vigorous 
rebels out of existence, it seems to me are hardly prosecution of this war—far from it, but that they 
in earnest in wishing them destroyed at all. lam | are in favor of a vigorous prosecution of a war 
willing to employ any agency—the white man, the || waged under the Constitution for certain purposes. 
negro, the cannon, the musket—I would invoke, if | They tell us that there is no aifference in the ap- 
it were not impious, any power in God’s physical || plication of these two little articles, the and a. 
universe. I would blast them with lightning; I || recollect in the early history of my practice as 4 
would rain upon them the showersof fireaud brim- lawyer, that a man came to grief by the misappli- 
stone for which they are now as ready as Sodom || cation of these two articles. Instead of taking the 
and Gomorrah were in the olden time. [Applause || horse which belonged to himself, he took a horse 
in the galleries. | | which belonged to his neighbor, and the peniten- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Crargin | tiary was the result. [(Laughter.] The proper 


the chair.) Order! applieation of these little articles makes much dil- 


Mr. LANE, of Indiana. But, Mr. President, | 


I have perhaps dwelt at sufficient length upon these 
arrests and their nature. I come now to another, 
to me somewhat interesting, branch of this discus- 


sion, and that is the recent elections in the North | 


and Northwest, and particularly theelectionin my 
own State. 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky has 
characterized these elections as one of the most 


glorious moral triumphs which has ever been |! 


ference. The whole tone and temper of that plat- 
form is kindred with the tone and temper whieh 
has characterized the war upon the Adminisira- 
tion during the present session of Congress. 
Sir, I come now to this great achievement, this 
great moral Democratic triumph, and | will first 
|| show you that there is no element of glory an 1 
|| and then I will show you that there is no element 
| of morality in it; and then I shall leave you to !n- 


fer that the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
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